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Psychology and aggression 


ELTON B. McNEIL 
University of Michigan 


In man’s attempt to apply the scientific 
method to human affairs, the study of ag- 
gression has commanded an_ inordinate 
amount of the energy of social scientists. 
Although recent events have expanded the 
scale on which human destructiveness can 
be expressed and have multiplied the urgen- 
cy of the need for a solution to the riddle 
of hostility, the primary source of anxiety 
about aggressive behavior is still highly 
personal and quite mundane. The parent 
whose belligerent child is rejected by play- 
mates, the schoolteacher whose ire is pro- 
voked by negativism, the policeman whose 
dignity is outraged by the defiance of a 
delinquent, and the average citizen whose 
rights have been trampled on—all experience 
an anguish that they cannot summon up 
when they consider the possibility that 
man may one day be the instrument of his 
own mass extinction. 

Personal frustration is woven tightly into 
the fabric of the life of each of us, making 
aggressive feelings an inevitable human ex- 
perience. The paradox which aggression 
presents is that, in all its abundance and 
despite the massive scrutiny it has endured 
since the beginning of time, it remains as 
enigmatic as if its presence had not yet 
been detected by man. An apt analogy 
might be to liken visible aggressive acts to 
a tree that is able to resist man’s efforts to 
uproot it because he is only dimly aware 
of the meaning of the concept “roots.” In 
many respects, the labors of the last forty 


years resemble such primitive efforts in our 
attempt to comprehend the notion of the 
roots of man’s emotional life—roots which 
twist and turn in a seemingly incomprehen- 
sible fashion and plunge to depths to which 
man has seldom ventured. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that an account of this toil will 
inevitably contain murky observation, fanci- 
ful speculation, and valid as well as ir- 
relevant and trivial fact. It is man’s inability 
to distinguish between the momentous and 
the meaningless that constrains him from 
discarding what looks trivial but may, in 
fact, be vital. 

This description of the current status of 
theory and fact in the psychological study 
of aggression is designed to be representa- 
tive of the progress being made in exploring 
the many facets of hostility. Research in 
which the essential findings teeter pre- 
cariously on an imposingly elaborate, but 
shaky, structure of premise, assumption, or 
faith have been excluded from considera- 
tion. A similar fate was accorded to experi- 
mental programs describable only in lan- 
guage unique to the experimenter and with- 
out suitable synonyms or referents in the 
experience of the educated person. Finally, 
conclusions at the far reaches of offshoots 
of branches of theory were omitted if they 
were meaningful only in the complicated 
context of a matrix of previous specialized 
work. To be sure, one man’s esoterica is 
another man’s universal truth, but the search 
here is for the core conclusions in the study 
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of aggression. The variety of topics which 
must be touched upon in considering the 
‘effects of man’s anger is perhaps an ap- 
propriate measure of the degree to which 
aggression is a concomitant of human 
activity. 


I. Aggression in Animals 


The survey of our knowledge of aggres- 
sion might well begin with the study of 
animals, for it has been said that man is an 
animal who is distinguishable from other 
animals only by his incredible capacity for 
making trouble for himself. Certainly no 
species other than man has achieved such 
richness, variety, deviousness, and sophisti- 
cation in the expression of hostility. It is this 
very simplicity of infrahuman forms of life 
which makes them a compelling object of 
research and which robs findings in animal 
work of everything but an oblique applica- 
tion to human problems. The unique diffi- 
culty of Homo sapiens is that he is capable 
of experiencing nuances of feeling and of 
attaching this feeling to symbols. Without 
this encumbrance, the experience of aggres- 
siveness becomes one-dimensional. 

Findings gained from animal research 
must possess certain qualities if they are to 
be translated into human terms. They must 
be such general laws that they fit, with 
equal ease, all organisms capable of learn- 
ing, or they must issue from conditions that 
match the human situation with some exact- 
ness. There are some developmental condi- 
tions which are similar for human children 
and the young of infrahuman mammals. In 
the earliest stages of a child’s development, 
the influence of culture is relatively small, 
and many of the reactions peculiar to hu- 
man beings have yet to mature. An unde- 
veloped capacity for logic and language 
renders the child as ineffective as his less 
promising and distant relations. In these in- 
stances, generalizations concerning subhu- 
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man aggressive responses may properly be 
extended to children. All too frequently, 
human-animal analogies do not respect these 
limits and furnish false and confusing leads 
to theorists. A comparable analogical error 
can occur when theorists attempt to draw a 
parallel between the responses of children 
and the reactions of “primitive” adults in 
preliterate societies. Suffering from the ro- 
mantic conviction that such things as guile- 
less, “childlike” societies exist, some en- 
thusiastic speculators ignore the maxim that 
only under certain circumstances does a 
child react to his environment as does the 
primitive adult. Reasoning by analogy is a 
useful device if it is employed to stimulate 
new hypotheses; it is not a device free from 
risk. 

Animals make convenient subjects for 
study because the experimenter can exert 
nearly absolute control over the environ- 
ment and experiences of the organism. Some 
studies of the aggressiveness of animals are 
done by making observations of their actions 
in their natural habitat. Such observations 
are probably never quite “natural.” The 
classic observations of primates, for exam- 
ple, were done on Monkey Hill in the 
London Zoo (414). Such a captive colony 
may resemble, but it will not duplicate, the 
social life of primates exposed to the natural 
vagaries of food supply and the constant 
threat of disease or predators. 

As a universal rule, apes, as well as other 
species, will fight in response to attack by 
others if they are evenly matched and there 
is no escape. The primates will also initiate 
conflict over possessions; in response to the 
intrusion into their social group of a stranger 
of their own species; and in defense of 
“property rights,” such as geographical 
areas of forage and nesting. Analogies can 
be drawn from these observations to the 
behavior of small children who frequently 
come into conflict with one another over 
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possessions, treat strange children badly, and 
react vigorously to violation of their terri- 
torial rights in backyards and sand boxes. 
For centuries man has used his observa- 
tions of the animal world as the basis for 
selecting some species and strains for do- 
mestication while capitalizing on the natural 
aggressiveness of other forms of wild life 
by channeling their savagery to human ends. 
Attempts to produce outstandingly vicious 
strains and breeds of animal are still being 
conducted for research purposes, and bulls 
and gamecocks are still being bred for ag- 
gressiveness (355). The absence of recog- 
nizable breed and strain differences among 
humans makes experimentation on the de- 
velopment of aggressive strains, through 
breeding, a meaningless task. The folklore 
about warlike human groups or nations has 
always implied the existence of some form 
of inherited belligerence, but this is without 
foundation in fact. National pride in the 
ferocity of its citizens trades heavily on the 
not-so-secret gratification that accompanies 
the uninhibited expression of one’s impulses. 
The most relevant studies of aggression 
in animals have explored the mechanics of 
the learning of aggressive responses and 
how these patterns may be modified by 
training. As Kuo (225) demonstrated near- 
ly thirty years ago with cats, even the most 
natural forms of aggressive action may re- 
quire some collaboration from the environ- 
ment to reach their characteristic form of 
expression. A kitten can be taught to kill 
only certain kinds of mice, or it can be 
conditioned with electric shock to develop 
an intense avoidance of all mice. Aggressive 
impulses are quite malleable, and the form 
of their expression can be altered in a num- 
ber of fundamental ways (214, 856). A 
mouse can be trained to assault and domi- 
nate simply by having it always emerge the 
victor in its first fighting experiences. If a 
mouse is allowed to fight only other mice 
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that are trained to run cowering from bat- 
tle, it gets a false notion of its prowess, and 
this view of its fighting capacity determines 
its aggressive reaction to all other mice it 
encounters. It is logical to expect. that a 
human child able to dominate his age-mates 
throughout his early years would respond 
with feelings of invincibility not unlike the 
trained mouse in these experiments. Among 
mice, as perhaps among children, an indi- 
vidual severely defeated in its first encoun- 
ter with combat develops a passivity that 
is highly resistant to retraining (138). Once 
burned, twice shy, is an apt description of 
the response that occurs if the burning takes 
place at an early age. 

Although a fixed passivity and submis- 
siveness can be achieved by exposing an 
animal to defeat from the onset of its fight- 
ing career (357), other methods produce a 
similar result. Scott (356) raised mice in an 
environment free from conflict, to evoke 
what he calls the “habit of not fighting,” and 
he suggests that children too might acquire 
a passive inhibition of the fighting response 
if they could live in a setting in which the 
stimulation to fight were absent. Whether 
such passivity would be at the cost of initia- 
tive is an unanswered question. Yet another 
means of eliminating aggressive responses, 
at least temporarily, has been reported 
(864, 865). In this case the mechanism is 
familiar. It involves raising the intensity of 
some other need until, by its very insistence, 
it forces the animal to abandon aggressive- 
ness while the more pressing need is being 
restored to a comfortable equilibrium. Thus 
hungry rats accustomed to attacking one 
another will tend to fight less in a joint 
feeding situation. Such a life of bread and 
circuses or constant threat would be difficult 
to maintain for long. 

A primary insight gained from animal 
studies refers to the difficulty in changing 


an aggressive or non-aggressive way of life, 
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once it is firmly established (255, 256). 
Among animals and undoubtedly among 
people, the loss of dominant status is re- 
acted to with considerable violence, and 
attempts at downward displacement are 
resisted with great vigor. A dominant cat 
accustomed to deference on the part of 
other cats can be converted into a quavering 
social inferior by placing it in a succession 
of conflict-laden situations that require solu- 
tions but which it cannot solve. Reduced to 
emotional helplessness, the frightened cat 
can have its conflict-free status restored by 
the surreptitious addition of alcohol to its 
milk. Alcoholic courage makes the cat reck- 
less, and it will take on all comers; this ag- 
gressiveness disappears as it sobers up. The 
analogy between belligerent, drunken cats 
and similarly inclined human beings is an 
intriguing one. 

Studies of the physiology of rage and 
anger in animals have sought to discover 
the existence of characteristics of the nerv- 
ous and glandular systems which might shed 
light on the nature or origin of aggressive 
behavior. Since the emotions we experience 
are inextricably a part of the internal func- 
tioning of the organism, physiological stud- 
ies hope to discover chemical or neurologi- 
cal means of modifying and controlling ag- 
gressiveness. Typical of such research is the 
artificial alteration of the hormone balance 
of animals to study the effect of male and 
female hormones on fighting behavior (33). 
This can be accomplished through the in- 
jection of synthetic hormones or by remov- 
ing the glands which normally produce these 
hormones. While physiological experiments 
have given us a great deal of information 
about the relationship of emotion and body 
chemistry in animals, the direct application 
of these findings to human aggressiveness is 
quite limited (72). The human animal, with 
its existence complicated by language and 
symbols, is much less the victim of its phys- 
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iology and can respond to changes in its 
internal environment in a variety of ways. 
A brain tumor or pathological chemical state 
can be sufficient to override the rational 
behavior of man, but beyond these diseased 
conditions there is no evidence that the 
quantity, quality, or direction of man’s ag- 
gression is attributable directly or exclusive- 
ly to his normal chemical or neurological 
condition. 

The study of animals has not yet uncov- 
ered evidence that aggression is a product 
of an instinctive urge in the organism, and 
it is unlikely that such a conclusion will 
ever be reached. Although the capacity to 
be aggressive is characteristic of every form 
of life, aggressiveness is fashioned from ex- 
perience. The study of the physiology of 
anger in animals may one day provide di- 
rection for similar explorations of human 
beings, and it is fair to say that the theoreti- 
cal gap between human and animal research 
is rapidly narrowing. At the present time, 
the information gained from work with 
animals provides a model of cause and ef- 
fect which is most fruitfully applied to that 
brief period in human development when 
the child has yet to acquire a symbolic 
means of managing his strong emotions. 


II. The Nature of Man 


Human hostility cannot be comprehended 
without some consideration of the nature 
of man, the forces that drive him to action, 
the needs he must gratify, the conflicts he 
encounters, and the anxieties that beset him. 
These aspects of human existence form the 
basis for the serviceability of an active as- 
sault on one’s environment and provide the 
core of man’s most brutal and beautiful 
behavior. 


DRIVES AND NEEDS 


In order to account for the fact that 
human beings do something about the dis- 
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comforts they experience, it has been nec- 
essary to invent a hypothetical construct 
called “drive.” This is defined as a state of 
tension within the individual, resulting from 
deprivation or disequilibrium of a physio- 
logical or psychological nature. This defini- 
tion is equally descriptive of the concept of 
“need,” and the two terms can be used in- 
terchangeably. “Drive” usually implies an 
urge to action that may or may not be 
characteristic of need. Although for the sake 
of convenience we tend to describe human 
behavior as the product of a single power- 
ful drive or need, there is probably no hu- 
man act that does not represent the resolu- 
tion of a host of drives of varying urgency. 
It is the complexity of this interaction of 
needs that is the inspiration of poets and 
the despair of social scientists. 

The study of motivation—the “why” of 
man’s behavior—draws heavily on a physio- 
logical model supplied by Walter Cannon 
nearly forty years ago (66). Cannon pointed 
out that life is maintained by a balance, or 
homeostasis, of systems within the living 
organism. The human body, for example, 
has a limited range within which such 
processes as breathing, temperature, thirst, 
hunger, and blood pressure can vary with- 
out destroying life. As long as these physi- 
cal factors are within the prescribed limits, 
the organism is free of the state of tension 
which would provide the motive or drive 
to action; when these limits are exceeded, a 
necessary equilibrium or balance is upset, 
and the physiological needs of the organism 
spur it on to behavior which will restore 
the former tension-free state. This theory 
suggests that a complete analysis of motiva- 
tion must consider three distinct aspects of 
behavior: the nature of the motivating 
stimulus or need, the quality of the behav- 
ior that the need arouses, and the object 
toward which the behavior is directed. 

The study of aggression in the service of 
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need-satisfaction is complicated by the fact 
that man is capable of acquiring drives 
which are not purely physiological. The 
notion of drive seems reasonable for a 
physiological urge such as hunger, since we 
can observe that a person has been without 
food for some time, that he becomes rest- 
less and begins to explore his environment 
until he finds food, and that he eats it and 
his restlessness subsides. With learned drives 
or needs, identifying the motivating forces 
and the objects or goals that will satisfy 
them are much more speculative matters. 
When hunger drives clash with the need to 
diet, the model of homeostasis must be 
stretched considerably to encompass all the 
facts. The “need” for a svelte figure to in- 
sure acceptance by others or the “need” for 
bulging muscles as reassurance that one’s 
masculinity has not faded are “needs” that 
do not have the logical directness of hunger. 
Since psychological needs seem different in 
kind from physiological needs, theorists 
have attempted to maintain a distinction 
between them with labels such as “biogenic” 
and “psychogenic,” “basic” and “derived,” 
“organic” and “functional,” “physiological” 
and “social,” or “primary” and “secondary.” 
The arbitrary nature of such a division can 
be seen by taking aggression as a case in 
point. A person might be hungry, thirsty, 
or cold but is prevented from alleviating 
this feeling by someone for whom he al- 
ready has a cordial dislike. As the frustra- 
tion mounts, he may attack and injure his 
torturer in a sudden burst of consuming 
rage. The interaction of physical event and 
psychological experience is apparent, and 
the separation of these aspects of motivation 
is patently artificial. 

Over the years, theoretical arguments 
have raged about the proper division of 
needs into psychological and physiological 
categories and over the proper number of 
each kind (261, 384, 391). Orthodox psy- 
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choanalytic theorists, for example, may limit 
man’s basic needs to sex and aggression 
and describe all other needs as derivatives 
of these (131). As you can imagine, such 
a conception requires a highly circuitous 
explanation of the many needs which each 
of us seems to possess (398). Theorists of 
other persuasions succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of unrestrained list-making, and the 
catalogue of man’s needs became so lengthy 
that it was useless. Today, the most com- 
monly employed list of needs is that of 
Murray (288) and his co-workers, whose 
collection includes needs for acquisition, 
dominance, affiliation, aggression, abase- 
ment, deference, and superiority among 
those of psychogenic origin. 

Maslow (252) offered to compromise 
this issue of physiological versus psycholog- 
ical needs by putting all of them on the 
same continuum and ranking them in terms 
of a hierarchy of urgency or priority. From 
most to least basic, Maslow lists five cate- 
gories: (1) physiological needs (hunger, 
thirst, etc.); (2) safety needs (protection 
from harm or injury); (3) love needs (af- 
fection, belongingness); (4) esteem needs 
(self-respect, social approval); and (5) self- 
actualization needs (maximum development 
of one’s potentialities). Until physiological 
needs have been gratified or reduced to a 
tolerable level, the individual must respond 
to them and disregard less basic needs. 
With satisfaction assured on one level, he 
is free to achieve on a higher level. This 
conception of the ordering of human needs 
helps us to understand why civilized man, 
when threatened with physiological depriva- 
tion, may resort to a savagery that is with- 
out regard for safety, love, esteem, or self- 
actualization. 

The intricacy of man’s nature is most 
clearly attested to by the observation that 
he may be driven to act by powerful needs 
of which he is unaware. When pressed to 
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do so, the reasons he gives for his actions 
may be “good” ones rather than “real” ones. 
The web of rationalization that he may spin 
to disguise his motives will serve to protect 
him from the painful necessity of examining 
them. Thus he may clothe in the trappings 
of love the hatred that cannot be admitted 
into consciousness. The overprotective moth- 
er who lavishes care and attention on her 
child may be a model to others, yet be 
engaged in the process of crushing the initia- 
tive and independence of her child. With 
hostility safely out of consciousness and 
acceptable attitudes and feelings standing 
in its place, she can appear to be at peace 
with the world while exercising the resent- 
ment she does not recognize as her own. 
Killing through kindness is a subtle sadist’s 
delight because it can be prolonged for a 
lifetime, it is free of the taxation of guilt, 
and it brings applause from the observing 
public while wringing resigned acceptance 
from the victim. It is in the entanglements 
of conscious and unconscious psychological 
needs that we are most likely to lose sight 
of the nature of aggression in man. 


CONFLICT AND ANXIETY 


It is not the more the merrier with drives. 
The simultaneous existence of one or more 
incompatible drives, urges, wishes, or needs 
heightens the risk of conflict—incompatible, 
in the sense that gratification of one would 
automatically eliminate the possibility of 
gratifying the other. The familiar conflicts 
of daily life are usually resolved simply by 
holding one need in abeyance while grat- 
ifying the other. Yet if the antagonistic 
needs are both intense or both vital to the 
emotional equilibrium of the individual, 
such conflict can be highly disruptive to the 
psychic economy. If conflict were a limited 
or self-contained process, it would play only 
a minor part in human adjustment; but, as 
Miller (273) noted, conflict tends to spread 
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to new situations and encompass an ever 
expanding share of the individual’s emo- 
tional life. 

Conflict may occur between incompati- 
ble needs, between incompatible modes of 
behavior aroused by the needs, or may exist 
in choosing a means of gratifying the needs. 
All conflicts are not of equal intensity 
(253); some involve merely choosing be- 
tween simple alternatives, such as two tele- 
vision shows scheduled at the same time, 
which is easily resolved because the dep- 
rivation is not very great in either case. Suc- 
cessively more complicated are the conflict- 
ing attractions of two vital goals or two 
paths to the same goal. Although such con- 
flicts can be crippling, the most extreme 
form of disruption is provided by cata- 
strophic struggles in which no alternative is 
reasonable and all courses of action are 
equally threatening. 

Another way of describing human con- 
flict is in terms of whether the conflicting 
alternatives are viewed as positive or nega- 
tive ones (235). If one has to choose be- 
tween a Thunderbird and a Cadillac, both 
alternatives would appear to be positive. 
For convenience, these can be designated 
as plus-plus conflicts, to indicate the attrac- 
tiveness of the alternatives. Conflicts of this 
sort are usually of minor significance and 
become severe only when they are rooted 
in other emotional problems. When need- 
satisfiers have both positive and negative as- 
pects, such as the thorn that accompanies 
the rose, then vacillation, indecision, or 
worry is more likely to result. Minus-minus 
conflicts are highly threatening and evoke 
extreme forms of human behavior. “Out of 
the frying pan into the fire” is a minus- 
minus conflict. The complexity of human 
behavior allows an infinite variety of com- 
binations of plus and minus characteristics 
and thus an infinite variety of conflicts. 

An important aspect of the concept of 
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conflict is the strength of the opposing 
forces. If the conflict is between an aggres- 
sive impulse and the prohibition of its ex- 
pression and if both the impulse and the 
prohibition are intense, the person in whom 
the conflict rages can be reduced to help- 
lessness by the battle of impulse versus re- 
straint. 

Conflict is internal, and it is a symbolic 
process. This human capacity to deal with 
the environment in symbolic rather than 
concrete ways allows us to anticipate the 
possibility of future events and to make a 
rough calculation of their probability. While 
such an ability is necessary for a rational 
and planned life, it is a mixed blessing. Just 
as the organism can learn to expect certain 
happy and gratifying experiences in the fu- 
ture, it also learns to dread painful and 
frustrating circumstances. The mental dis- 
tress that accompanies anticipated pain or 
frustration has been labeled “anxiety,” and 
it has been described as the most intolera- 
ble psychic state that a human being has to 
endure. This state can range from the un- 
easiness and apprehension familiar to us all 
to the anguish of full-blown panic; from the 
tense social situation to the gripping dread 
of cancer. Anxiety must be learned, and it 
is the one learned drive which most regu- 
larly restrains us from expressing other 
drives and satisfying our needs. 

The acute physiological disturbances that 
are characteristic of anxiety (trembling, 
sweating, pounding heart, dry mouth) have 
their origin in the body’s attempt to escape 
from the painful stimuli that it expects to 
encounter. A hand on a hot radiator pro- 
duces pain, removing the hand brings re- 
lief; thus pain and radiators become bound 
together as one experience. Radiators then 
become cues or signals which evoke appre- 
hension. This is an example of how anxiety 
gets associated with objects and persons in 
the environment. When social experiences 
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are substituted for physical ones, a child can 
be taught to avoid contact with aggressive 
situations as easily as he can learn to avoid 
hot stoves. 

Although a person can feel anxious about 
imminent physical dangers in the real 
world, a more fundamental source of anxi- 
ety is found in threats to his personal ade- 
quacy or the status of his relationships with 
others. Since a child depends so completely 
on others, the possible loss of their accept- 
ance can produce an intense anxiety which 
drives him to learn forms of behavior that 
will maintain him in their good graces. This 
anxiety to preserve one’s self-esteem, as well 
as the esteem of others, is sufficiently pow- 
erful to override the demands of physical 
needs, such as hunger or thirst, and may 
even push the individual to sacrifice or de- 
stroy his own life. While the anticipation of 
punishment or pain may act to inhibit ag- 
gressiveness or to limit its expression, the 
attempt to escape from anxiety may provoke 
aggressive outbursts on a monumental scale. 

Aggressive actions can also be motivated 
by the need to resolve situations filled with 
the anxiety of continuous anticipation; the 
risk of physical injury resulting from a tem- 
pestuous act may be preferred to the dread 
of waiting for the unknown to happen. Ag- 
gressive action, in this instance, relieves 
anxiety by making the person an active 
participant in his fate. Soldiers who were 
able to return the fire of the enemy, for 
example, were much less likely to be crip- 
pled by overwhelming anxiety. Anxiety will 
spread from the specific stimulus which 
provoked it until it includes similar, but 
previously neutral, objects. A child may 
generalize from his reaction to a gruff po- 
liceman in such a way that even as an adult 
he becomes apprehensive whenever he is 


stopped by a policeman. 
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III. Frustration and Aggression 


The bulk of human aggressiveness can be 
traced directly to frustration. The civilizing 
of the child cannot be accomplished with- 
out frustration of his needs, for the society 
insists that he must learn to satisfy his needs 
at specified times, in specified places, by 
specified techniques, and in relation only to 
specified objects. This systematic interfer- 
ence with the needs of its members seems 
to be a necessary condition of group living, 
for it makes the behavior of others a de- 
pendable and predictable event and allows 
planning for the common good. Although 
most well-socialized adults encounter many 
frustrations in the course of their daily lives, 
they use established patterns of reaction to 
overcome them and to prevent their recur- 
rence. The seeming ease with which adults 
remove, or adjust to, obstacles in their paths 
is a sharp contrast to the child’s fumbling 
attempt to apply his limited skill and primi- 
tive understanding to the management of 
frustration. Not only do the child’s needs 
seem to him to be overpowering, but the 
few alternative ways he knows of satisfying 
them offer little hope of an easy restoration 
of his emotional equilibrium. The child’s 
methods of meeting his many frustrations 
tend to be quite simple and direct, and, un- 
til he learns a variety of ways to solve his 
problems, he is bound to feel like the help- 
less victim of the caprice of his environ- 
ment. It is in this setting that some of the 
most fundamental personality characteris- 
tics of the individual are established, and 
his success or failure in mastering frustra- 
tion has the utmost relevance to the aggres- 
siveness with which he will manage his life. 

Frustration involves interference with the 
gratification of a motive, need, or drive. The 
source of frustration may be perceived by 
the individual as internal or external, and it 
may take any of a number of forms (186). 
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Frustration among children, for example, 
frequently appears as a physical obstruc- 
tion, since they live in a world built to an 
adult scale. Frustration can be due to sheer 
satiation with a task from which there is no 
escape, or it can be caused by a discrepancy 
between an individual’s desire to solve a 
problem and his ability to do so. Since so 
many of our working and social relation- 
ships are organized in terms of employers 
and employees and leaders and followers, 
frustration can issue directly from unsatis- 
factory leadership which thwarts gratifica- 
tion of the needs of others. The interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes frustration is a high- 
ly personal and individual matter and de- 
pends almost completely on the perception 
one has that gratification is being, or will be, 
withheld. To an intensely ambitious person, 
for example, life may be the continuous 
pursuit of gratification which, when 
achieved, is at once replaced by the de- 
mands of a new set of goals. As long as grat- 
ification is possible, it is a challenge rather 
than a frustration. 

Rosenzweig (341) pointed out that frus- 
tration can be delineated further as active 
or passive. The blocking of an individual’s 
progress toward a goal, when the obstacle 
simply stands in the way of gratification, is 
passive frustration. Active frustration occurs 
when the interference with gratification is 
coupled with a threat of danger. Thus the 
passive frustration of a locked door may be- 
come an active frustration when the build- 
ing is burning. The quality of frustration 
can also be distinguished by describing it in 
terms of privation, deprivation, or obstruc- 
tion. The frustrations stemming from priva- 
tions, for example, have a quite different 
meaning from those perceived as depriva- 
tions or obstructions. The privation of being 
born into poverty poses a series of frustra- 
tions for the individual, but his reaction to 
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them differs considerably from his responses 
to being deprived of wealth, once he has 
possessed it. In much the same fashion, be- 
ing born with a physical defect produces a 
psychological reaction distinct from that oc- 
curring when the defect is imposed by the 
carelessness of someone else. 

The response to frustration is a complex 
affair, and its determinants include situa- 
tional factors such as the setting in which 
it takes place, the intensity of the frustrating 
experience, its duration, the extent to which 
the victim sees a way to relieve his dilemma, 
and the individual’s personal history of 
success or failure in dealing with states of 
tension. The fact that frustration regularly 
casts an aggressive shadow makes knowl- 
edge of its nature indispensable to an un- 
derstanding of man’s destructive impulses. 

Attempts to explore the dimensions of 
frustration under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions have been the primary source of 
knowledge about its connection with aggres- 
sion, but what laboratory studies gain in 
exactness they tend to lose in naturalness. 
Since experimentally induced frustration is 
an artifical sample of the normal annoyances 
of life, the conflict induced in a laboratory 
may not fit sensibly into the context of the 
subject’s past experiences or affect needs 
which are important to his adjustment 
(328). Some of the confusing and contra- 
dictory findings that issue from “staged” 
frustration experiments can be traced to the 
use of techniques which do not duplicate, 
or even approximate, real-life situations. 
Most researchers offer too much safety to 
the subject or instigate such a low level of 
frustration that the subject has no reason 
to respond with socially unacceptable be- 
havior (238). There can be unsuspected 
forces at work even in a controlled experi- 
ment. Some of the classic work on the 
psychology of frustration and aggression— 
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work which became the prime mover of a 
decade of effort on the part of other re- 
searchers—required some _ reinterpretation 
when it became apparent that the arbitrari- 
ness of the frustration imposed by the ex- 
perimenters, rather than the frustration it- 
self, might have produced an aggressive 
response (74, 307, 308). Logically, the 
response to frustration resulting from per- 
sonal inadequacy or from an inescapable 
fate would involve less overt expression of 
aggression than that resulting from the ego- 
deflation or deprivation imposed arbitrarily 
by someone else. A great deal of caution is 
needed in tracking anger back to its origin, 
since there are many alluring but false 
trails. Zander (412) recommended that lab- 
oratory frustration should be established by 
having the subject fail at a task at which 
he has previously succeeded. In this way 
the frustrated person will not channel his 
feelings at a target which has almost invited 
an attack. 


THE RESPONSE TO FRUSTRATION 


In what was probably the most important 
and stimulating theoretical presentation of 
frustration and aggression, Dollard and his 
associates (91) at Yale stated that the 
existence of frustration inevitably leads to 
some form of aggression. The critics at- 
tacked this statement vigorously. Miller 
(272) stated, two years later, that this 
might better be phrased to say that frustra- 
tion produces instigation to different types 
of responses, one of which may be aggres- 
sion. The enthusiasm with which the battle 
was joined pushed forward our understand- 
ing of frustration and aggression at a satis- 
fying rate. The obverse of this statement— 
the contention that aggressive behavior al- 
ways presupposes the existence of frustra- 
tion—met with little resistance or criticism. 

The strength of the aggressive motivation, 
according to the Dollard group, will vary 
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with at least three factors: (1) the strength 
of the instigation to the frustrated response, 
(2) the degree of interference with the 
frustrated response, and (3) the number of 
frustrated response sequences that the in- 
dividual endures. The term aggressive “mo- 
tivation” rather than aggressive “behavior” 
is used because a factor such as the antici- 
pation of punishment may influence the 
overtness of a hostile response. When ag- 
gressive behavior does appear, it is not 
always direct and overt; it may be deflected 
from its original goal, disguised, displaced, 
delayed, or otherwise altered. Individual dif- 
ferences in the capacity to tolerate frustra- 
tion also help determine the point at which 
an aggressive response will occur. The re- 
search evidence bearing on each of these 
determinants of the strength of aggressive 
motivation can be considered in turn. 

1. The strength of instigation to the 
frustrated response.—This factor is really 
twofold. It implies an estimate of the 
strength of the motive being frustrated, and 
it requires information about the strength 
of the individual’s attachment to a particular 
object that will satisfy his need. If the mo- 
tive is hunger, the stronger the hunger, the 
greater the likelihood of an aggressive re- 
sponse if he is deprived of food. If only 
certain kinds of food or only foods prepared 
in a certain way are acceptable need-satis- 
fiers, then being offered an unacceptable 
substitute will produce frustration and in- 
stigate aggressive motivation. In an attempt 
to test this hypothesis, a number of re- 
searchers (11, 12, 185, 266, 267) asked 
subjects to keep records of the incidents 
which provoked anger, the motives inter- 
fered with, and the nature of the frustra- 
tion they felt. Although diaries and lists of 
things that annoy people are not the most 
reliable form of evidence, it seems clear 
that the stronger the drive being frustrated. 
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the greater will be the instigation to an in- 
tense or aggressive response. 

It is a familiar observation that, as one 
gets nearer to reaching a goal, the strength 
of the drive toward it tends to increase. 
This general rule is easily demonstrated in 
animals, in which close control can be main- 
tained over their environment (364); it is 
somewhat more difficult to demonstrate in 
human beings, with whom such control is 
not always possible. A compromise can be 
effected by using children for experimental 
subjects, as did Haner and Brown (166). 
In their study they had children play a 
game which involved moving marbles to- 
ward a goal to win a reward. At various 
distances from the goal, the experimenters 
sounded a buzzer which ended the game 
before the children could succeed. This 
buzzer continued to sound until the child 
pushed a plunger which would stop it. As- 
suming that the vigor with which the child 
slammed the plunger was an adequate in- 
dication of his aggressive feelings, Haner 
and Brown measured the pressure each 
child exerted on the plunger and compared 
it with how close he was to finishing the 
game. They found that the closer the child 
was to finishing the marble game when his 
task was interrupted, the greater the force 
with which he obliterated the offending 
buzzer. If we can accept this as an accurate 
measure of frustration, the evidence sug- 
gests a positive correlation between the 
strength of the drive being frustrated and 
the degree of aggressiveness of the response. 

2. The degree of interference with the 
frustrated response.—Although introspective 
accounts are notoriously untrustworthy, peo- 
ple often report that their anger mounts 
apace with increased interference encoun- 
tered in seeking a goal. When one interfer- 
ence follows on the heels of another, most 
people reach the limits of their tolerance. 
A more reliable measure of interference is 
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the degree of anger or hostility apparent in 
the behavior of the victim of the interfer- 
ence. When an experimenter criticizes or 
insults a subject in order to frustrate him, 
the number of aggressive responses tends to 
increase as the tempo of insulting remarks 
is stepped up (260). As a check on this 
hypothesis, adolescent subjects were asked 
to indicate the most likely way a person 
would act when confronted with hostile sit- 
uations ranging from being mildly disliked 
by another person to being struck by him 
(155). If we can accept the premise that a 
very hostile act directed toward a person 
will produce greater interference with his 
motives than a less hostile act, then the 
findings support the hypothesis that the 
strength of the aggressive response will vary 
with the degree of interference. Experiments 
with groups of subjects interacting with one 
another have shown that those who were 
the victims of the greatest number of ag- 
gressive acts by others tended to be the ones 
who initiated the most aggression in return 
(127). Even a good-natured ribbing will 
produce irritation if it exceeds the intensity 
that an individual can tolerate. 

3. The number of frustrated response se- 
quences.—This factor refers to a familiar 
situation in which there is an accumulation 
of aggressive motivations until the last straw 
is added to the load and the frustrated 
person can no longer carry the load. Thus 
a series of minor frustrations of various sorts 
may culminate in an explosion that is out 
of proportion to the event which eventually 
triggers it. The longer the frustration con- 
tinues without relief, the less attractive and 
satisfying are mature, non-aggressive re- 
sponses and the greater the probability of 
an overt aggressive act. To demonstrate 
this phenomenon, Otis and McCandless 
(301) arranged an eight-trial frustration 
task with which they could successively con- 
tinue frustrating a group of nursery-school 
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children. From the first four to the last four 
of these trials, the children showed an in- 
crease in aggressive behavior and a decrease 
in non-aggressive behavior aimed at reliev- 
ing the frustration. It is for this reason that 
parents tremble at the approach of the hour 
before supper. Hunger, when mixed with 
the day’s accumulation of frustrations, can 
transform the family circle into a whining, 
shouting battleground. While television may 
not be very educational, it has certainly 
reduced family conflict in America between 
the hours of five and seven in the evening. 
Further support for this hypothesis was 
furnished by an intriguing experiment fash- 
ioned by Thibaut and Coules (382). In a 
group note-writing experiment with college 
students, the investigators, with the assist- 
ance of paid stooges pretending to be sub- 
jects in the experiment, angered the stu- 
dents by sending them insulting notes. A 
part of the group was permitted to reply in 
kind to the “student” who had angered 
them, while other members of the group 
were halted briefly in their note-writing 
activity. When the note-writing was re- 
sumed, a greater volume of aggression 
flowed from the students whose anger had 
been bottled up by the delay. As Berkowitz 
(43) has since pointed out, it is a reason- 
able presumption that the irritation provided 
by the experimenters in interrupting the 
task at hand undoubtedly was added to 
that created by the faked notes. Neverthe- 
less, this finding is congruent with New- 
comb’s (295) insightful observation that 
when people get angry at one another, they 
tend to sever diplomatic relations, and com- 
munication between them ceases. Once this 
happens, it diminishes the possibility of 
resolving the hostility they feel toward one 
another, and few constructive alternatives 
remain. Expressing resentment directly to 
one’s tormenter will bring relief that cannot 
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be matched by expressing anger toward 
substitute objects. 

These general rules about the relationship 
of frustration to aggression have been pow- 
erful stimulants to the study of aggression, 
but they have also been the subject of 
healthy criticism and modification. The basic 
postulate that frustration leads to aggression 
has been qualified by some writers to apply 
only when certain kinds of frustration exist. 
Maslow (249), for example, maintained 
that sheer deprivation is likely to produce 
attempts to relieve the situation construc- 
tively, while aggression can be expected to 
occur only when the frustration is in the 
form of an attack or when it is threatening 
to the individual. Rosenzweig’s concept of 
active frustration would be a similar case 
in which aggressive responses would be a 
predictable outcome (341). McClelland 
(259) added that the availability of a solu- 
tion to the frustration would determine 
whether or not hostility would occur. Having 
an ace up one’s sleeve, while dangerous in 
some social circles, would make the fall of 
the cards less frustrating and less an occa- 
sion for anger. In any case, the definition 
of what constitutes a threat and the percep- 
tion of the availability of a solution remain 
highly individual issues and are not factors 
amenable to easy experimental verification. 
To an incurably optimistic person there may 
never be a situation without hope of resolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, much of the research 
devoted to testing these hypotheses about 
the instigation to aggression employs a 
grossly circular logic. If, for example, the 
experimenter predicts that an increase in 
aggressive behavior will result from an in- 
crease in frustration, he cannot then use the 
aggressive behavior as proof that he has 
increased the frustration. 

An additional difficulty is posed by the 
fact that most experimenters make the broad 
assumption that all forms of frustration are 
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qualitatively the same, that they have the 
same meaning to each of the experimental 
subjects, and that the same needs and drives 
are being frustrated. Such assumptions are 
almost never tenable. Experimental work 
has yet to overcome these obstacles to a 
clear statement of the vital factors in the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis. 


FRUSTRATION AND CATHARSIS 


A frequent assumption in experimental 
investigations of hostility is that the instiga- 
tion to aggression is reduced by the act of 
expressing the angry feeling. Releasing pent- 
up anger gratifies the need for aggression 
and acts to restore an emotional equilibrium. 
It is obvious that the model for “blowing off 
steam” as a means of relief is a physiological 
one, and it implies that aggressive needs 
and drives occupy the same status as being 
thirsty and seeking water. This is an in- 
teresting but deceptive analogy. 

Everything else being equal, a violent act 
should reduce the instigation to aggression. 
If, however, the expression of aggression 
produces anxiety because it is a forbidden 
form of response, a hostile feeling may 
never find open expression (278). This 
poses a problem for the study of catharsis, 
since an angry individual might never com- 
mit a hostile act or, on the rare occasion 
when he did, the resulting anxiety might 
immediately inhibit any extensive display 
of rage (408). To an observer, the decrease 
in overt aggressiveness stemming from fear 
or anxiety is indistinguishable from the 
placidity that comes from having gratified 
one’s angry urges. The reason for the reduc- 
tion in overt action may be equally obscure 
to the aggressive person, and his report of 
the source of the inhibition may be quite 
inaccurate. In addition, catharsis may ap- 
pear to be ineffective as a reducer of ag- 
gression if the frustration persists and con- 
tinues to instigate further hostility. A way- 
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ward child who continues to misbehave may 
again and again provoke the parent to anger 
which is not diminished by aggression di- 
rected toward the child, since such aggres- 
sive behavior does not eliminate the con- 
tinuing frustration. 

Because aggression seems an inevitable 
aspect of human existence, social planners 
have long advocated culturally planned 
means (202) for its discharge. They assume 
that regular opportunities for catharsis 
would release the daily accumulation of 
minor frustrations and that special occasions 
could then be designed for the expression of 
overloads of anger. The experimental evi- 
dence regarding the effectiveness of cathar- 
sis for hostile emotions does not provide 
unequivocal support for this proposal. Cer- 
tainly, from the observations of the trainers 
and managers of professional boxers it 
would appear that the best fighters are 
those who spent their early years in a lower 
socioeconomic culture which abounded in 
opportunities for the catharsis of combat. 
This experience did not relieve the instiga- 
tion to aggression; instead, it consolidated 
it as a reliable pattern of response to frus- 
tration. The body of the professional fighter 
is his stock in trade, and he must be satisfied 
with its ability to be destructive (394). 

But are boxers more aggressive than the 
average person, when money is not at stake? 
Does fighting or participation in an aggres- 
sive contact sport make one more or less 
aggressive? When Husman (197) gave pro- 
jective tests to collegiate boxers, wrestlers, 
cross-country runners, and some non-ath- 
letes, he discovered that boxers were much 
less aggressive than those who avoided body 
contact or limited it to less destructive 
forms. In fact, measures on projective tests 
taken just after boxing matches revealed that 
the boxer’s aggressive performance made 
him feel guilt, even though the combat was 
socially sanctioned. In a related study 
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(211), a projective test was administered 
to eight collegiate wrestlers at three differ- 
ent times: before the wrestling season, four 
to five hours before the first match of the 
season, and the morning after the match. 
The experimenters concluded that aggres- 
sive feelings increased before the wrestling 
match and then decreased following it. 
Studies such as these, which reveal that 
sanctioned aggression may lead to a reduc- 
tion in the display of hostility, must be in- 
terpreted with caution. To begin with, ag- 
gressive sports undoubtedly attract persons 
whose aggressiveness is not that of the 
average person. Aggressive boys have quite 
different attitudes toward athletics when 
compared with non-aggressive boys (113), 
and there is probably a natural selection 
for those who will become athletes. De- 
creased overt expression of aggression fol- 
lowing participation in a sport cannot be 
ascribed to the beneficial effect of catharsis 
alone. Each of the studies reported used 
middle-class college students as subjects— 
subjects reared in families subscribing to 
social norms that prohibit open aggressive- 
ness and make it an anxiety-ridden event 
for the child. The research findings suggest 
that anxiety resulted from the expression of 
aggression in these subjects and that this 
anxiety, rather than catharsis, may be the 
source of decreased aggressiveness. These 
studies lack the kind of experimental con- 
trol that is needed to eliminate the possibil- 
ity that an alternative explanation, such as 
anxiety, might better account for the results 
of the research. For persons other than 
middle-class college students, the sanction 
of aggression might produce no decrease in 
aggressiveness, it might well prove to be a 
stimulant to bigger and better fights. 
Research findings regarding the value of 
catharsis of aggression among children are 
suggestive but complicated. All too fre- 
quently, research with children fails to make 
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allowance for the fact that, despite catharsis, 
an aggressive response will continue to occur 
if the source of frustration is not removed. 
In one experiment, for example, there was 
no evidence of a reduction of hostility after 
sessions of aggressive play therapy (117). 
The boys in this experiment were observed 
over a series of play therapy sessions, and 
their aggressiveness increased from session 
to session. As the experimenter noted, the 
sources of frustration which produced the 
original aggressive feelings were still in op- 
eration and may have produced continuing 
instigation to aggression despite the relief 
gained from catharsis. Similarly, playing 
with dolls may not provide an adequate 
outlet for the real frustrations of daily life. 
In Appel’s study (16) of children who had 
been in a nursery school where fighting was 
not prohibited or punished severely, he dis- 
covered that these children displayed less 
hostility when they went to kindergarten 
than did children from a nursery school that 
banned fighting. While one might assume 
that the catharsis of uninhibited assault in 
nursery school caused the decrease in the 
aggressive tension displayed by these chil- 
dren in kindergarten, an equally valid con- 
clusion might be that the more a child 
fights, the greater the variety of techniques 
he develops for handling conflict without 
resorting to overt aggression. There are many 
studies of the reduction of hostility following 
its expression in group settings (311, 381, 
382), and, while they give general support 
to the notion of catharsis, they must be in- 
terpreted with some reservation. 

In light of the tentativeness of the ex- 
perimental evidence about the effects of 
catharsis, an over-all evaluation of the con- 
cept cannot be conclusive. The principal 
objection to the catharsis hypothesis is that 
it suggests that each of us has a reservoir 
of aggression which must be allowed to spill 
over at regular intervals if we are to avoid 
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having the dam burst. This analogy is a 
sloppy approximation of the facts of human 
hostility. If a hostile way of life is learned 
in early childhood in response to bitter ex- 
perience, it can be based on such deeply 
ingrained resentment and deprivation that 
no attempt to drain it off could cope with 
the rate at which it is replenished from 
within. Rage at being rejected by parents 
during the crucial childhood years cannot 
be assuaged by superficial kindness admin- 
istered too little and too late. A particularly 
cogent criticism of studies of catharsis is 
that they often fail to reckon with the per- 
sonal history of frustration that each sub- 
ject brings with him to the research setting. 
The amount, kind, and quality of catharsis 
that an individual will find satisfactory can 
be judged only in terms of his usual means 
of managing aggressive feelings. 

It would be important to know whether 
the expression of aggression in one setting 
will affect the hostile feelings we have to- 
ward others in a different setting. There are 
indications that hostility toward others takes 
the form of a generalized pattern of re- 
sponse that cannot be altered by reduction 
in the intensity of only one aspect of it. 
The feeling that people are “just no good” 
can be kept intact in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary simply by al- 
lowing an unlimited number of exceptions 
to the general rule. If it is true that ag- 
gression is inevitable and that each of us 
must hate something, then utopia-builders 
ought to devote themselves exclusively to 
the task of manufacturing preferred targets 
for aggression. 


IV. Defenses, Mechanisms, 
and Aggression 

No attempt to understand the vicissitudes 
of human aggressive behavior is adequate 
without concepts similar to that of the de- 
fense mechanisms and the existence of an 
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unconscious part of the self. The efforts, for 
centuries, to explain the motivation of hu- 
man actions on a purely conscious and ra- 
tional basis always produced embarrassing 
paradoxes or left a host of details unac- 
counted for. Emphasis on the intellectual 
rather than the emotional aspects of man’s 
nature suggested that man, when faced 
with conflict, ought to be able to draw up 
a balance sheet of pros and cons and then, 
after examining the facts, make a rational 
decision. When psychoanalysis shifted the 
emphasis of psychiatric thinking to man’s 
emotions, it became apparent that any at- 
tempt to add up the important facts could 
never strike a balance because essential 
facts were always missing. It was from these 
observations that a dynamic view of human 
functioning was formed and the notion of 
defense mechanisms evolved. 

The ideal way of meeting frustrations or 
resolving conflicts would be to approach 
them as problems to solve and to effect the 
best compromise available. In many in- 
stances in our daily lives, exactly this pro- 
cedure is followed. If society set no limits 
on the impulses and feelings that the in- 
dividual could express, no more than prob- 
lem-solving skills would be needed to man- 
age one’s life. In a complex fashion the 
members of a culture set up an interlocking 
system in which acceptance and reward are 
issued only to those who display certain 
kinds of behavior and become a specific 
kind of person. A failure to fit these pre- 
scriptions is punished by the deprivation 
of the very things the growing child most 
needs. Bad little boys and girls not only 
lose the love and acceptance of their par- 
ents, but, once a year, Santa Claus will not 
bring the presents that every good child 
receives. Through this process of systemati- 
cally rewarding certain kinds of behavior 
and punishing others, the adults in the so- 
ciety manage to force the child to conform 
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to the specifications it has set. If the proc- 
ess ended here, the management of pro- 
hibited impulses would be much simpler. 
There would be conformity as long as the 
prospect of being caught and punished was 
immediately apparent. Since a child cannot 
have all his experiences in life under the 
watchful supervision of the parent, he must 
learn to heed a broad set of standards of 
behavior which will be applicable even in 
unforeseen circumstances. The standards 
that the child must learn define the kind 
of person he ought to become, and the 
failure to achieve these standards threatens 
to bring rejection from the parents in par- 
ticular and other members of society in 
general. Learned in childhood, these pat- 
terns of reaction and standards of behavior 
get stamped into the child’s psychic struc- 
ture and become so much a part of him that 
being less than the person he ought to be 
will produce an intense anxiety which is 
painful to endure. 

Having accomplished this process of in- 
ternalizing maxims of good and evil and 
success and failure, the developing child 
must now sort over his wishes, desires, 
feelings, and impulses to determine which 
are acceptable to him and can be lived with 
without anxiety and which must be elimi- 
nated for psychological comfort. The sim- 
plest and most pervasive example of this 
process is clearly demonstrable in the feel- 
ings of love and hate that the child has to- 
ward his mother. Everyone is aware that 
children love their mothers because mothers 
care for them, minister to their needs, and 
provide gratification. The most casual ob- 
servation would reveal that when the mother 
spanks the child, deprives him of things he 
desires, or interferes with his attempts at 
gratification of his needs, the child, at least 
at that moment, hates his mother and has 
powerful aggressive urges directed toward 
her. The society insists that such hostile 
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feelings have no place in the mother-child 
relationship and that the child must be free 
of such emotions if he is to be accepted 
and loved by his mother and to feel worth- 
while as a person. At this point the child 
faces a conflict he must resolve, and he 
comes to learn that a number of avenues 
are open to him, although each will be less 
satisfactory than being able to accept his 
impulses and feelings as a normal conse- 
quence of human existence. Thus the child 
must learn to manipulate his feelings if he 
is to defend himself against the onslaught 
of unbearable anxiety. 

How can the child avoid being caught, 
by himself or others, with contraband feel- 
ings? There are four elements or dimensions 
of the forbidden situation that he can alter 
to bring about a new situation more in 
keeping with society's dictates and his own 
anxieties. Momentarily, he feels that he 
hates his mother and wants to kill her. There 
is the source (himself) of the feeling, the 
impulse (hate), the object (mother) toward 
which it is directed, and the aim (kill) of 
the impulse. Alteration of any one of these 
aspects will produce a formula which is no 
longer threatening to his self-esteem or to 
the esteem others have for him. He can, for 
example, change the source in some fashion 
and not tamper with the other elements; 
now he doesn’t hate his mother and want 
to kill her. Or he can alter the impulse so 
that he loves his mother, not hates her. The 
object can be transformed so that he hates 
school but not his mother. Another com- 
promise that will solve his dilemma is to 
admit that he hates his mother but merely 
wishes to reprimand her rather than kill her. 
In each instance, a slight change in his 
perception of the reality of hating his mother 
cleans up the thought and makes it pre- 
sentable. In extreme circumstances , the 
whole thought must be changed, leaving no 
element unaltered; in less threatening situa- 
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tions it is necessary only to reduce the in- 
tensity of each element of the sequence. 
This means that the kind, quality, and de- 
gree of distortion will always be dependent 
upon the demands made by the environ- 
ment and the internal psychic resources he 
has available to him. In one family a child 
must see, hear, speak, and think no evil, 
while in another an aggressive outburst is a 
natural event which must be managed but 
is viewed as a reasonable consequence of the 
frustrations of living with other people. 

At first, mechanisms for managing hostile 
feelings are practiced in a conscious form 
by the child. He will, for example, retain 
his feelings but suppress the overt attack 
on the mother to insure her continued ac- 
ceptance of him. Such feelings, as well as 
the act of altering a prohibited situation, 
must be hidden from both the self and 
others (after all, the best-adjusted adult 
could not be comfortable thinking murder- 
ous thoughts about others all day). Through 
a process we can label, but not fully under- 
stand, the effort that the child once made 
wilfully and consciously becomes an event 
which occurs in so subtle a fashion that no 
one is the wiser. 

This description of perceptual maneuver- 
ing to escape experiencing anxiety is par- 
ticularly relevant to aggressive impulses 
which, because of their potential destruc- 
tiveness, must be highly regulated and con- 
trolled. The average person in our society 
is made quite uncomfortable by the sight 
of naked hostility in himself or in others, 
since one of the hallmarks of maturity is 
control over aggression. The description of 
the need to defend one’s self makes it ap- 
pear that this is a consciously willed, me- 
chanical process—something like a bag of 
tricks used when appropriate to the emer- 
gency. A more apt description would be that 
normal persons cope with frustrations and 


forbidden impulses and only defend against 
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them when no other alternative remains. 
When defensive tactics relieve anxiety, this 
very relief will reinforce the defensive be- 
havior and tend to solidify it into a habitual 
and characteristic pattern of reaction when 
faced with conflict in the future. When this 
occurs, they no longer act as emergency 
reactions but become predictable character 
traits that distinguish the individual for life 
(250). Since a variety of defense mecha- 
nisms is available to the individual, he 
usually proceeds by trial-and-error to select 
those that are the most effective in freeing 
him from guilt and anxiety. A mechanism 
that proves to be effective in one situation 
is tried in another and its use continued 
until it fails to accomplish its purpose. High- 
ly flexible individuals may acquire a set of 
defenses which are adapted specifically to 
each situation; rigid or less resourceful per- 
sons may become general defenders who 
find one dramatic mechanism that works 
(such as thoroughgoing repression) and use 
it for a variety of situations and with all 
kinds of impulses (49). 

Using hostility as the model of impulses 
to be dealt with, what are the ways in which 
it can be managed defensively? At a broad 
level, the choices of the individual are re- 
stricted to changing the situation through 
the process of conscious problem-solving 
and working out a new relationship with 
the person toward whom he is hostile; escap- 
ing from the situation by running away or 
retreating into a fantasy life, where the 
problems do not exist; or changing his per- 
ception of the hostile situation through de- 
fense mechanisms which render it innocuous. 


REPRESSION 


Since all defense mechanisms are said to 
operate outside the sphere of conscious 
awareness of the individual, the removal 
from consciousness must be accomplished by 
the act of repression. Repression is a con- 
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cept which describes the process by which 
impulses and thoughts are excluded from 
consciousness and made to remain inacces- 
sible to it. As Sappenfield (346) has pointed 
out, since repression is used to eliminate 
impulses which the conscious self finds 
repugnant, it might well be described as 
the process by which the “unthinkable” be- 
comes truly unthinkable. Repression is a 
flight of the ego from danger by removing 
the danger and making it inaccessible to 
observation. Horney (192) has indicated 
that we repress whatever we perceive as a 
threat to the success, recognition, and se- 
curity of the personality and that it is espe- 
cially necessary to keep internal destructive 
forces out of consciousness. Repression 
moves hostile impulses out of view, but it 
does not alter their strength or essential 
characteristics. This means that repression 
must operate continuously to keep these 
impulses from reasserting themselves or 
gaining access to consciousness. The most 
important aspect of repression is that, to the 
extent that it occurs, the individual will lose 
insight into some of his motivation. The 
loss of knowledge about what he really 
feels amounts to a surrender of part of the 
power of rational choice and a restriction 
on the reasonableness of future behavior. 
The seeming incomprehensibility of some 
forms of neurotic behavior can be accounted 
for in this way. If repression operates ex- 
tensively, the individual is forced to behave 
in ways that he cannot explain and is power- 
less to change or control, since the hostile 
impulse has been withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the conscious part of the self. 
The repression of aggressive impulses is an 
often necessary, but always dangerous, 
method of solving emotional problems, since 
repression can fail and the impulses are re- 
born as a violent and destructive attack. 


Repression can be as successful as it is © 


dangerous, for at a single stroke it can 
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remove the thought, “I hate my mother and 
want to kill her,” and leave no loose ends. 
Nothing remains but a brief gap in con- 
sciousness and a disquieting feeling of emo- 
tional abortion. 


DISPLACEMENT 


A quite commonplace method of. dealing 
with hostile feelings which cannot be ex- 
pressed toward the source of the frustration 
is through the mechanism of displacement. 
Since a child is forbidden to express his 
anger toward his mother, he can easily learn 
to release his feelings by changing the object 
toward which they are directed. If the pro- 
hibition against the expression of aggression 
is a stringent one, then he must find a sub- 
stitute object that is only remotely related 
to the original one. Perhaps his rage can 
find an outlet only through kicking an in- 
animate object or tearing the arms off a 
favorite doll. If all aggressive actions are 
forbidden, the child may be limited to a 
blood-curdling fantasy life in which phan- 
tasms (which may resemble the mother in 
certain ways) meet a series of imaginative, 
but horrible, fates. The most satisfying 
form of expression would be overt aggres- 
sion directed immediately toward the moth- 
er; as substitute objects become less and 
less similar, psychologically, to the original 
object, the amount of gratification decreases 
accordingly. Repression helps one to dis- 
place, for it allows the individual to “forget” 
the identity of the original object. ) 

In learning to displace his feelings, the 
aggressive person selects a new target pos- 
sessing certain characteristics. As nearly as 
he safely can, without having it apparent 
to himself or the original object, he chooses 
a new victim in terms of the similarity to 
the first object. This similarity is often more 
symbolic than real, so that a child may anger 
his teacher, instead of his mother, and yet 
gain the gratification of defying someone 
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in authority. In general, the substitute target 
is one that is not capable of retaliation for 
the aggression meted out to it. A boss can 
displace his aggression against employees 
who are dependent on him, and.a child can 
displace his anger against a smaller and 
weaker sibling or another innocent child 
(59). Displacement is made easier and more 
attractive when the new victim has done 
something to justify the punishment he is 
about to receive. Lacking any safe object, 
regardless of how distant it may be sym- 
bolically from the original, the angry person 
may be limited to a verbal abuse of high- 
level abstractions such as the state of the 
world, women drivers, minority groups, or 
baseball managers. Since the world offers 
a multitude of irritations and frustrations, 
the displacement of aggression to substitute 
objects can easily be accomplished. Dis- 
placement allows the person to maintain his 
relationship with the original object while 
venting his ire in safer surroundings—sur- 
roundings that are anxiety-free. 


PROJECTION 

A more complex and sophisticated means 
of gaining relief from anxiety by getting 
rid of unacceptable thoughts, feelings, and 
impulses is through projection. A common 
meaning of projection is the reference of 
one’s own thoughts and feelings to persons 
or objects in the outside world. It is a 
mechanism by which one is able to deny 
the reality that he cannot tolerate. Projec- 
tion takes place in a series of steps. First, 
the intolerable feelings are removed from 
awareness by repression. The process of 
defense may stop here if repression is ade- 
quate to the task, but if the repressive forces 
fail to contain the hostility, then a further 
step must be taken. The dangerous thoughts 
are attributed to others, and the child may 
change the formula “I hate her and want 
to kill her” to read, “She hates me and 
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wants to kill, injure, or deprive me.” Such 
an action not only frees him from respon- 
sibility for his own impulses but may even 
provide the justification for an overt attack 
on the parent. Once he is convinced that 
others are against him and that he can ex- 
pect only evil and mistreatment at their 
hands, his hostility toward them need not 
produce guilt or loss of self-esteem. 

When someone projects his anger or re- 
sentment, he chooses objects for projection 
that offer some basis in reality for the feel- 
ings he ascribes to them. If you cut your 
finger, you become aware of that part of 
your hand in a thousand ways overlooked 
in daily life. The pain focuses attention on 
the finger, and it seems to be hurt at every 
turn. A normal person devoting a single day 
to searching for evidences of hostility in 
others would find it everywhere. Since no 
one is without hostility in one form or an- 
other, the person who projects can make 
a convineing case for his interpretation of 
the motives of others. Righteous indignation 
at the meanness of others coats the accuser 
with respectability, and in the act of hating 
hatred he is able to gratify the very impulse 
he denies so vehemently in himself. It is 
obvious that projection is the long way 
around to gratification, but such a circuitous 
route is demanded by an environment that 
makes onerous demands for conformity. A 
simple change in the environment (walking 
past a graveyard) can induce fear, which 
then becomes a fertile ground for seeing 
others as malicious and threatening (287). 


SUBLIMATION 


Sublimation is regarded as one of the 
most adaptive of the defenses because it 
represents a form of substitution in which 
primitive impulses and behavior are re- 
placed by behavior which is harmonious 
with the native impulse but more acceptable 
socially, Either the aim of the original im- 
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pulse or its object may be the focus of sub- 
stitution. In this way, the formula “I hate 
my mother and wish to kill or injure her” 
can be translated, with full social approval, 
to “I hate female criminals and will devote 
my life to seeing that they receive the jus- 
tice they deserve.” The aim is altered slight- 
ly, the object is rendered unrecognizable, 
and the source of the impulse and the im- 
pulse itself remain intact. With successful 
sublimation, an unacceptable impulse can 
be gratified in a second-best fashion, yet 
prove sufficient to strike a satisfactory emo- 
tional balance for life. Where repression of 
the impulse crushes it and forbids its ex- 
pression, sublimation allows a slightly modi- 
fied version to be expressed in an atmos- 
phere that not only is free of guilt and 
anxiety but may produce the acclaim of 
one’s fellow men. 

Because they are socially rewarded, sub- 
limations are seldom subjected to critical 
examination by the society. The motivation 
for deeds of service and self-sacrifice is not 
considered a polite or proper topic for 
speculation, since, according to the theory, 
this mechanism is at the base of the con- 
structive parts of a culture. This concept 
has been resisted with great vigor by the 
lay public because it is considered degrad- 
ing to man to have such magnificent edifices 
constructed of such elemental and shoddy 
materials. Theorists dedicated to the concept 
of sublimation have included, to the public’s 
great dismay, most of man’s proudest ac- 
complishments under this rubric. Friendship 
is described as a sublimation of erotic and 
sexual attachments, and occupations, hob- 
bies, art, literature, civic service, and re- 
ligion are similarly described as polite forms 
of more reprehensible urges curbed in child- 
hood. Since sex and aggression are so 
thoroughly regulated in this society, most 
sublimations are seen as stemming from one 
or the other of these impulses, and some 
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theorists maintain that the anxiety con- 
nected with these urges is the factor that 
prevents the acceptance of the idea of sub- 
limation. Photographic rather than actual 
“shots” of animals, the fighting spirit of 
sports, “killing” an audience with humor, 
and being a brilliant surgeon rather than 
Jack the Ripper are all ways in which so- 
cially positive behavior can issue, in slightly 
disguised form, from more primitive im- 
pulses. The amount of disguise necessary 
for hostile feelings will vary according to 
the particular demands of the environment 
and the resources of the individual and may 
range from highly competitive and destruc- 
tive sports, such as boxing, to less obvious 
forms, such as chess. In some instances—the 
professional soldier, for example—little al- 
teration of the aim is needed, and the im- 
pulse can be almost fully gratified. 

It is certainly true that some event similar 
to sublimation must occur if aggressive urges 
are to be turned to socially acceptable ends. 
It is also true that many socially meaningful 
activities offer gratification for impulses that 
the society demands be denied expression 
on any other basis. The greatest public re- 
sistance is against assuming that all con- 
structive activities draw their energy from 
forbidden urges that are remnants of the 
unsolved problems of childhood. There is 
undoubtedly more than one way to skin this 
psychological cat and more than one motiva- 
tion for a person’s way of life. The direct 
translation of primitive to civilized impulse 
does occur for some individuals, and, with- 
out the capacity to sublimate, more drastic 
measures might be needed to solve emo- 
tional conflicts. The simple alteration of the 
object of aggression provides a practical 
solution for aggressiveness, since aggressive- 
ness has so many positive social uses (172). 

This description of the way in which de- 
fense mechanisms can be used to solve the 
problem of managing hostility provides an 
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accurate picture of the deviousness and 
complexity which sometimes characterize 
solutions to conflict over aggression. De- 
fense mechanisms are necessary when all 
other attempts at solution have failed or are 
barred from use by the peculiarities of the 
individual's environment. They do not rep- 
resent an “average” means of meeting the 
demands of civilized living. Defenses in- 
volve an unhealthy distortion of the world 
as it really is and exact an enormous toll on 
the integrity of the personality. Defenses 
cripple, but they do not destroy in the way 
that feelings of anxiety and worthlessness 
might if defenses were not available. If a 
neurotic personality results from the overuse 
of defenses in meeting the challenges of 
life, then it might rightfully be said that 
neurosis is the price we pay for civilization. 
The defensive maneuvers described are 
typical of those called upon to handle angry 
feelings, but this list of the twists and turns 
that may occur is far from complete or ex- 
haustive. The human mind is most splendid 
in the evasions of which it is capable. 

As drastic as defensive steps may seem, 
they may fail to be adequate, and a total 
destruction of the personality may occur in 
the form of psychosis. As the hastily erected 
defenses topple before the force of conflicts, 
last desperate attempts to stem the tide may 
appear. In a state of amnesia, the person 
may simply blot out the circumstances that 
surround him and become a different per- 
son, free to try a new approach to the same 
problems. In rare cases, nearly complete 
personalities are formed from the discards 
of emotional life and are hidden away in 
a closet of the mind where they lurk as in- 
visible threats to the conscious personality. 
When defenses fail, as they do for an alarm- 
ing proportion of our society, the personality 
may disintegrate and collapse into a psycho- 
sis in which the “unthinkable” finds its way 
to expression in shocking and easily recog- 
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nizable forms. It is in psychosis that the 
intensity and destructiveness of the impulse 
life of humans appears in its least disguised 
form; it is a frightening apparition to behold. 


V. Family Influence and Aggression 


According to some schools of thought, 
the study of aggression might profitably be 
confined to an extensive exploration of the 
first few years of the child’s life. The help- 
lessness, dependency, and limited range of 
experience of the developing child provide 
a unique setting for learning, and it is this 
very uniqueness that accounts for the im- 
portance of each event in shaping the future 
personality of the child (104). The security, 
or lack of it, provided by maternal care of 
the infant, for example, can be the basis of 
the child’s essential trust or mistrust of the 
world. An infant for whom the environment 
is only a sporadic and inconsistent provider 
may acquire a feeling of insecurity based 
on his realistic appraisal of the world as an 
occasionally satisfying, frequently depriving, 
place. Whatever learning is to follow is re- 
acted to in terms of how secure he feels, 
and this basic security will color all his fu- 
ture activities. For a fearful child and a 
self-confident child, the lessons of life take 
on a quite different appearance. 

Since the lessons learned in childhood 
have such a powerful impact on his later 
experience, it becomes clear that study of 
the parent-child relationship is essential if 
we wish to comprehend all aspects of ag- 
gression. When the term “aggression” im- 
plies action with the goal of injuring some- 
one, it is probably too specific a meaning 
to fit the variety of child behavior usually 
studied. Much of the early expression of 
aggression is in the form of a general as- 
sertiveness, ascendancy over others, or the 
tendency to dominate other children. These 
are learned patterns of behavior (360). 

If the development of the individual is 
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traced from conception to birth, it becomes 
apparent that the genetic inheritance and 
the intra-uterine environment of the child 
work to affect his biological functioning and 
to prepare him for his first responses to the 
outside world. The changes in a child’s be- 
havior which follow his birth and which can 
be attributed to training—the learning he 
will engage in—are all-important to the fate 
of his potential for aggressive action. 

Four fundamental conditions must exist 
in order for an individual to learn (275). A 
drive must exist within him, a distinctive 
stimulus or cue must be present to be as- 
sociated with a response of child to his 
need, and there must be some reward or 
reinforcement for his response. Thus a hun- 
gry child detects the odor of food, reaches 
out and gets it, eats it, and reduces his 
hunger pangs. When this sequence occurs 
and is reinforced by the reward that the 
child obtains, he will engage in his newly 
learned behavior to restore his need to a 
state of equilibrium when confronted with 
a similar need in the future. A child in pain 
who thrashes about and finds that he dis- 
lodges the pin that is sticking him will re- 
spond in the same fashion to future dis- 
comfort. A child angered by another child 
who has appropriated a favorite toy may 
hurt his frustrator in the act of reclaiming 
his property and learn that inflicting pain 
on another brings the reward of freedom 
from frustration. This learned response can, 
if it is not replaced by more socially ac- 
cepted learning, become characteristic of 
the child in years to come. The problem 
posed by the learning of aggressive re- 
sponses occurs because we know that learn- 
ing that takes place at an early age is dif- 
ficult to eradicate. A child who has found 
bullying others a rewarding way of life for 
a number of years presents an especially 
resistant object for retraining. An additional 
complication is furnished by the process of 
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generalization in learning. A child burned 
on a hot stove will tend to avoid all other 
stoves, hot or cold. A child who learns that 
aggressive action will remove an inanimate 
object that blocks his progress toward a 
goal can generalize this lesson to fit those 
cases involving human objects. Not only is 
the lesson of aggression directed toward the 
environment learned with ease, it seems to 
be unavoidable for an active organism. In 
the process of learning, the child not only 
achieves the means for satisfying his needs 
but acquires new drives and needs which 
play a dominant role in the determination 
of later childhood and adult behavior. 

An examination of parental behavior and 
attitudes toward the child should give us 
some insight into how these responses come 
to be rewarded, learned, and generalized to 
other situations. The study of the rewards 
and punishments in the home can tell us 
which of the child’s many responses will be 
expressed and which inhibited (52). Typi- 
cal of the studies of the effect of frustration 
and punishment on the expression of ag- 
gression is that of Hollenberg and Sperry 
(189). Using four doll-play sessions as a 
way to observe the aggressive responses of 
nursery-school children, these researchers 
demonstrated that the punishment of ag- 
gressive responses will act as a deterrent to 
their expression. When one group of chil- 
dren were punished by verbal disapproval 
each time they made an aggressive response 
during the second play session, while an- 
other group received no punishment, the 
effect was apparent in the third and fourth 
play sessions. The children who had not 
been reprimanded for their aggressive re- 
sponses became more intensely aggressive 
as time went on, while the verbally pun- 
ished group learned the limits that had been 
set in the situation and inhibited their ex- 
pression of aggression. If aggressiveness is 
permitted, the child does not have to antici- 
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pate punishment and so feels free to aggress 
more frequently and more intensely. Pun- 
ishment for aggression in the home should 
similarly cause such expression to be in- 
hibited. When punishment is applied con- 
sistently and regularly, the child will be- 
come fearful and anxious about his hostility 
and will tend to inhibit its expression in all 
situations where he anticipates punishment. 
Playing with dolls can be a situation in 
which aggressiveness is not punished, and it 
is a setting sufficiently unlike the home 
situation that the child may express the 
anger that his parents would prohibit. A 
dependable relationship exists between the 
aggressiveness that a child will display when 
playing with dolls and the degree to which 
his parents frustrate him at home and pun- 
ish his aggressiveness. Highly frustrated or 
highly punished children will exhibit more 
aggression than those mildly punished or 
frustrated by parental restraint. These find- 
ings suggest that a very shaky control over 
aggression exists when punitive methods are 
coupled with high frustration in the child’s 
life. Obedience and inhibition of expression 
can be achieved, but the angry feelings are 
just below the surface and will appear with 
undiminished intensity when a punishment- 
free opportunity presents itself. 

If a social situation resembles the home 
situation, then the lessons learned about 
aggression may generalize and the behavior 
becomes predictable. Sears (362) observed 
three groups of nursery-school children at 
play with one another in order to test the 
relationship between parental punishment 
and aggression in a normal social situation. 
After interviewing the mothers about their 
child-rearing methods, Sears rated them as 
non-punitive, mildly punitive, and severly 
punitive. When he observed their children, 
he discovered that the greatest number of 
aggressive responses was made by the mild- 


ly punished children. The children of non- 
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punitive mothers and the highly punished 
children had few aggressive responses. 
These findings were in line with Whiting’s 
(362) hypothesis that a mild degree of 
punishment may strengthen the aggressive 
drive by providing frustration to the -child, 
while punishment, if severe enough, not 
only frustrates but inhibits the expression of 
aggression. Children can play peacefully 
because they are not frustrated at home and 
have little aggressiveness which must be 
displaced to innocent playmates, or they can 
possess a great deal of aggression which has 
been punished with such severity that its 
expression produces so much anxiety that it 
is inhibited. The result is similar but for 
quite different reasons. 

The findings regarding the expression and 
inhibition of aggression in doll-play and in 
real-life settings are typical of the intricacy 
of predicting aggressiveness from knowledge 
of the parental patterns of frustration and 
punishment of the child. Children are sen- 
sitive to the nuances of pressure regarding 
when to, and when not to, loose dangerous 
impulses. A carefully controlled nursery 
school, where the teacher cuts aggressive 
outbursts short, will produce the same dim- 
inution of open conflict in children as does 
a verbal reprimand in the doll-play situation. 

Although most studies of parent-child re- 
lationships and aggression view the mother 
as crucial in the child’s development, the 
father plays a particularly important role 
in the learning of aggressive behavior for 
boys (361). The father is nearly always the 
model that the boy emulates, and the male 
parent is characteristically more aggressive 
and has a greater tolerance, than the mother, 
for the expression of aggression on the part 
of the male child. In order to confirm this 
hypothesis, observations were made of the 
doll-play aggression of three-, four-, and 
five-year-old boys and girls from homes in 
which both parents were present and from 
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homes in which the father was absent. In 
general, the findings confirmed the hypoth- 
eses. The father’s absence did not affect the 
amount of aggressive doll play displayed by 
girls, but three- and four-year-old boys 
from homes where the father was absent 
showed significantly less aggression than did 
boys of the same age from homes where the 
father was present. The absence of the 
father as an aggressive model for boys of 
this age acted to reduce aggressiveness, but 
the same effect was not found for five-year- 
old boys. Apparently the wider social con- 
tacts of school and peer group provide a 
suitable means of learning masculine be- 
havior even without the father (20, 358). 
The influence of both the mother and the 
father must be studied to account for the 
variables which influence the child’s ag- 
gressive feelings and his expression or in- 
hibition of them. The home atmosphere 
created by the parents becomes the setting 
in which the child learns his most funda- 
mental lessons (284). A singular problem 
in assessing something as tangible but as 
elusive as “home atmosphere” is the selec- 
tion of terms that will adequately describe 
it (22, 26, 178, 232, 324). A somewhat 
confusing collection of terms has been used. 
Democratic, authoritarian, autocratic, indul- 
gent, nurturant, warm, attentive, possessive, 
restrictive, and happy make up a partial 
list of the terms used to characterize the 
atmosphere of a family setting. Unfortunate- 
ly, an exact correspondence does not exist 
between these adjectives, and the means of 
assessing them may vary in trustworthiness. 
The general principles which have issued 
from these studies have some relevance for 
the study of aggression. Since such words 
as “democratic” or “authoritarian” represent 
a collection of interlocking behaviors and 
attitudes, generalizations derived from them 
must be treated with some caution. On a 
broad basis, democracy in the home is char- 
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acterized by a general permissiveness, ex- 
planations of the reasons for family rules 
and regulations, and the avoidance of arbi- 
trary decisions on the part of the parent. 
Controlled or authoritarian homes empha- 
size clear-cut restriction and regulation of 
the child’s behavior without consulting him, 
absolute obedience, and few explanations of 
the reasons why rules are necessary. Al- 
though a great many positive personality 
traits develop in the child given the emo- 
tional support of a democratic home atmos- 
phere, it must be noted that these children 
also ranked high in aggressiveness, com- 
petitiveness, and cruelty to others. They 
were more disobedient and non-conforming 
than other children. A controlled, authori- 
tarian home tended to produce quiet, well- 
behaved, socially unaggressive children. The 
risk that parents must run in choosing one 
method of child control rather than another 
is apparent in the effect of these methods 
on the child’s total personality. Achieving 
conformity in children may be at the ex- 
pense of the child’s curiosity, constructive- 
ness, originality, and eventual social status 
as a leader. Child-rearing is indeed a “pack- 
age deal” in which the parents purchase 
what they can afford and, in a sense, get 
what they pay for. The techniques used in 
parent-child relationships must fit comforta- 
bly with the personality of the parent, and, 
therefore, any attempt to turn over a new 
leaf and use other methods usually proves 
to be an awkward and difficult process that 
meets with limited success. Most attempts, 
in education, teach the words without the 
music, and the result is disharmony. The 
intelligent decision to alter the means of 
child-rearing is not always possible for par- 
ents because their own maladjustment may 
stand as a barrier to change (244). Marital 
maladjustment, for example, tends to be 
most consistently correlated with such prob- 
lem behaviors in childrerr as negativism, 
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ungovernable temper, and aggression; yet 
improvement of the marital condition is not 
easily accomplished. The child used as a 
pawn in the battle between parents not only 
witnesses overt aggression but is torn by the 
love and hate he feels as he tries to main- 
tain an impossible neutrality. 

Home atmosphere is usually established 
not as a conscious, planned design but as 
a consequence of a series of forces like the 
parent’s own personality, religion, and so- 
cial status. The taboos imposed on aggres- 
siveness by members of the middle class 
are not the same as those adhered to by 
members of the lower classes (81). Lower- 
class children are much less likely to be 
punished for the overt expression of hostili- 
ty, since in some neighborhoods it is a 
requisite of life. As Duvall (96) noted, the 
definition of a “good” child and a “good” 
parent varies with the social class of the 
parent. 

To complete this account of the influence 
of the family on the development of ag- 
gressiveness, it is necessary to describe one 
of the important ways in which the child 
comes to: absorb the influences that the 
family brings to bear on him (identifica- 
tion) and the mechanism (guilt) by which 
these influences hold sway throughout later 
life. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The concept of identification is extremely 
important to the emotional learning of hu- 
man beings. It could reasonably be said that 
if it did not exist, it would be necessary for 
someone to invent it. Such a concept is 
needed to explain the persistence of behav- 
ior from one generation to another and to 
help us understand what otherwise would 
seem to be a ridiculous and slavish repeti- 
tion, by children, of the life-patterns of 
parents when these patterns actually pro- 
duce pain and déssatisfaction. 
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There are a number of meanings of the 
term “identification” in use currently, the 
most usual being that of the unconscious 
modeling of one’s self in feeling, thought, 
or action after another person. This meaning 
is designated by Kardiner (216) as an 
“enriching” form of identification because it 
enlarges or expands the personality by pro- 
viding it with new attitudes and ways of 
behaving. Identification is a reasonable 
means of gaining need-satisfaction, since it 
is a process in which particular character- 
istics of successful friends, peers, and adults 
can be selected to be woven into the fabric 
of one’s own life. 

At times the term “identification” is used 
loosely and in error, to be synonymous with 
the imitation of the behavior of others. The 
meaning of identification goes deeper than 
the conscious and superficial “acting like” 
of imitation, it is the unconscious “being 
like” another or, in pathological cases, 
“being” another person. The process of 
identifying with others has its greatest im- 
pact in shaping the personality early in life, 
and its influence wanes with increasing age. 
The identification of the child with an 
angry parent is much more permanent than 
the hysterical devotion of the teenager to 
an athlete or movie idol. 

The child’s choice of a person with whom 
to identify is not a matter of whim or acci- 
dent. However, circumstances may restrict 
the child’s choice of persons to emulate. 
There are city blocks in which the propor- 
tion of adult males with prison records is 
so high that a child in such a neighborhood 
may be exposed to an antisocial and violent 
model wherever he turns. The child’s pri- 
mary identifications are made with the like- 
sexed parent, but the close relationship with 
the mother means that each child incorpo- 
rates, selectively, a part of the pattern of 
response of each parent. One interesting 
explanation for certain kinds of hostile and 
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delinquent behavior (208, 209) proposes 
that in the process of making an identifica- 
tion, the child incorporates the hostilities, 
resentments, and angers which the parents 
show in their behavior while giving lip 
service to conventional morality. The ad- 
monition “Do as I say and not as I do” is 
useless, because the child unerringly seeks 
out the reality of everyday behavior. 

When the child is presented with nega- 
tive models for identification, the outcome 
is predictable. He may similarly fail to 
meet society’s standards of control over his 
impulses by being deprived of a positive 
model with which to identify. A cold, re- 
jecting parent who fails to provide emo- 
tional gratification for the child or who sets 
impossibly high standards for him to achieve 
may make it impossible for the child to 
acquire adequate internal restraint over his 
impulses. Having no internalized set of 
standards to guide him, he may respond to 
the prevailing morality of whatever group 
pressure he experiences. 

The patterns that the child learns by 
identifying with his parents are further 
complicated by the fact that a child can 
identify with his fantasies as well as with 
reality. Psychoanalytic theorists indicate that 
the child forms an image of the parents as 
more powerful, bigger, and more fearsome 
or prohibiting than they actually are. If he 
identifies with this exaggerated fantasy of 
the parent, he may acquire characteristics 
which make up a significant part of his adult 
personality and yet cannot easily be traced 
to reality factors in his past. According to 
Anna Freud (129), a child may also identi- 
fy with the most hostile aspects of those 
who aggress against him. By “being like” 
the assertive, aggressive person whom he 
dreads, the child can manage his fears 
through being as strong and sure of himself 
as he perceives his aggressor to be. At one 
moment cringing in terror before the on- 
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slaught, in the next the child may turn on 
others and repeat the performance word 
for word and action for action, now playing 
the role of the aggressor. Bettelheim (44) 
reported just such a process among prison- 
ers in concentration camps who began to 
emulate their guards and became as harsh 
to their fellow prisoners as the guards were 
to them. Long-time prisoners were observed 
patching their clothes to resemble the uni- 
form of the guards and were seen playing 
aggressive hitting games with one another 
in the same fashion as their Nazi captors. 
For many normal persons, aggressive feel- 
ings are directed toward persons who have 
the power and the strength. Life is a suc- 
cession of events marked by “identification” 
with the underdog, his weakness, and the 
possibility that he will eventually prove to 
be stronger than his foe. 

Once a pattern of aggressive response 
has become a functioning part of the child’s 
emotional life, its eradication is no simple 
matter of education or a change in the en- 
vironment. The expression of hostile im- 
pulses may be suppressed or led into so- 
cially profitable directions, but a funda- 
mental change can occur only through a 
reorganization of personality by therapy 
which seeks out the original situation in 
which the learning took place. 


GUILT 


As the child grows, he becomes more and 
more independent of the guidance of his 
parents. Many of the struggles between par- 
ent and child come to revolve around the 
definition of the proper time for the child 
to assume the freedom to determine his own 
fate and to make his own decisions. The 
age-old anxiety of the parent is that the 
child, once given his freedom, will use it 
badly. Implicit in this anxiety is the ap- 
prehension that the child’s adherence to 
acceptable social norms represents a con- 
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formity based on coercion rather than con- 
viction and that at the first opportunity the 
child will slough off these unwanted re- 
straints and express the impulses that the 
parents have ‘labored so long to suppress. 
As insurance against such a loss of control, 
parents systematically attempt to make the 
child feel guilty about the drives which the 
culture demands must be held in check. 

Guilt is one kind of anxiety that a person 
can experience—an anxiety based on the 
anticipation of punishment for unacceptable 
behavior or thoughts. The child must make 
the prohibitions of adults a vital part of 
his own self-concept. Once he has taken 
these standards as his own, he suffers guilt 
when his conduct falls short of what the 
parents once expected of him and he now 
expects of himself. A conscience changes 
the child’s life because he is now capable 
of suffering a guilt that is quite independent 
of events in the outside world. Failure is 
now defined subjectively in reference to the 
demands of individual conscience, and what 
may be an inconsequential event for one 
person becomes a crisis for another. Thus 
an aggressor can feel guilty about attacking 
another person despite the forgiveness of his 
victim. Where once actual punishment by 
the parents was feared, now the sense of 
deserving punishment is the source of dis- 
comfort. It is never quite as simple as this; 
for, while we each wish to live at peace 
with our own view of ourselves, we need 
also to feel that we are worthy of the esteem 
of others. In a very real sense, we can 
speak of one part of the self aggressing 
against another part by the punishing ex- 
perience of anxiety and guilt. When there 
is internal censure and criticism for the ag- 
gression of the ego against the outside 
world, Deutsch (87) describes it as “ag- 
gression against aggression.” 

It is an interesting commentary on the 
problem of guilt that when hostility is justi- 
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fied by the circumstances (i.e., self-defense 
in the event of attack), guilt is not usually 
an outcome. Although unprovoked hostility 
directed toward others will produce guilt, 
probably one of the most pervasive stimula- 
tors of guilt feelings tends to be hostile 
thoughts or impulses which may never reach 
overt expression. Since society condones 
forms of aggression like self-defense and 
since male children are permitted a greater 
range of guilt-free aggressive activities, it 
takes a great deal of experience with one’s 
hostile impulses to strike the fine balance 
of expression and inhibition that civilized 
living demands. Guilt over aggression is de- 
termined by the particular characteristics of 
the aim of hostility, the object toward which 
it is directed, and the nature of the act of 
aggression committed. These standards of 
behavior are learned at an early, and es- 
sentially irrational, age and become so im- 
printed in an individual’s pattern of response 
that they persist long after the situation in 
which they were learned has disappeared. 
The complexity of the dynamics of hostili- 
ty is clearly presented in what Symonds 
(379) calls the “neurotic cycle.” In order 
to assure himself of his parent’s love, a child 
finds it necessary to repress his hostility. 
This hostility, once repressed, may give rise 
to guilt, which in turn can be assuaged only 
by punishment. If punishment is not forth- 
coming or if the punishment seems to be 
less than the crime deserves, then the child 
must step up the tempo and intensity of his 
aggressiveness in order to gain the punish- 
ment which will restore his guilt-free equi- 
librium. This neurotic cycle might better be 
designated as an ever expanding neurotic 
spiral, for, while the act of punishment may 
relieve guilt, if excessive it will provoke 
fresh resentment and rebellion and an even 
more intense reaction by the parent. If this 
spiral of action and reaction is never inter- 
fered with or returned to its starting point, 
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the parent faces the prospect of a hostile 
child maturing into an angry adult. 
Although the formation of the child’s ag- 
gressive attitudes and behavior issues quite 
directly from the lessons learned through 
the style and form of punishment meted out 
by the parent, this topic, the nature of pun- 
ishment, has been little studied. One of the 
most recent attempts to explore the dimen- 
sions of punishment is a new projective 
device called a “Punishment Situations In- 
dex” (277). This consists of sets of cartoons 
showing a child and a parent in a situation 
which would commonly be followed by 
punishment. By recording the response of 
the parent and the response of the child to 
the same situation, a view of the meaning 
of punishment is obtained for each of them. 
The child fills in his own response to the 
situation and also tells what he expects his 
mother’s reactions and response to be. In 
this way you get the child’s self-concept of 
punishment and the child’s concept of the 
mother’s feelings about punishment. In a 
separate session, the mother can make her 
own projective response and also try to in- 
dicate what the child would think and say. 
In the preliminary work of classifying these 
views of the situation and views of the 
anticipated response of others, some first 
conclusions can be drawn. It is clear, for 
example, that the parent and child natural- 
ly view the punishment situation quite dif- 
ferently. The child’s view of the mother’s 
reaction often does not fit the mother’s view 
of what her reaction would be. Mothers 
direct more aggression against their children 
than children direct against their mothers, 
and children see their mothers as directing 
more aggression against them than the moth- 
ers are aware that they express. In a pun- 
ishment situation, the children tend to pro- 
ject more aggression against themselves than 
one might suspect. The approach reflected 
in tests of the perceptions and attitudes of 
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children and parents toward punishment for 
wrongdoing gives us some insight into the 
discrepancies between what parents think 
goes on in the mind of the child and what 
actually occurs. Since punishment is such a 
vital interaction between the parent and the 
child, it is important to know how this is 
perceived by each of them. 


AGGRESSION AND PREJUDICE 


Hostile attitudes toward members of mi- 
nority groups constitute a special case of ag- 
gression, since it is such a pervasive part 
of the American social scene and since this 
form of hostility finds sanction in some 
quarters. By the time a child is four or five 
years old, he may have developed at least 
a verbal predilection to disparage others 
because of their race, religion, or nationality, 
but this is usually a parroting of feelings 
held by adults around him. As the child 
widens his circle of acquaintances, his prej- 
udices become more crystallized; come to 
resemble adult patterns of prejudice more 
closely; and become surrounded by a struc- 
ture of rationalization, with “good” rather 
than “real” reasons for the way he feels. 
The study of prejudice is the study of how 
aggressive feelings come to be associated 
with objects with which the individual may 
have had little or no personal experience. 

In a series of related explorations of the 
development of prejudice (325, 326, 327), 
lower-middle-class children from five to 
eight years of age were asked to tell stories 
about pictures showing Negro and Jewish 
boys in simple social situations in school and 
at play. It was clear that even the youngest 
child had an awareness of group tensions in 
society, and, with advancing age, there was 
an increase in the percentage of children 
who faithfully reflected the form of adult 
prejudice. The amount of hostility toward 
Jews and Negroes also increased with age, 
as did the intensity of the feelings the chil- 
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dren had. Interviews with the mothers of 
these children presented a picture of parents 
who were opposed, verbally, to segregation 
and in favor of democratic values but who 
had little insight into their underlying feel- 
ings toward minority groups. Through ac- 
tions of which they were hardly aware, the 
parents conveyed the lessons that the chil- 
dren learned so easily. These studies dem- 
onstrate the learning of hostility through 
association with others who possess these 
feelings and are important to the learner. 
It is, as is most early learning, an unreason- 
ing absorption of the cardinal values of per- 
sons in the child’s immediate society. 
Children may acquire the hostile attitudes 
of those with whom they identify in their 
social group, but a child can also learn to 
use prejudice as an outlet for resentment of 
all kinds. Frustrations which produce ag- 
gressive feelings in one part of a child’s 
life and which cannot be expressed directly 
to the frustrator may be displaced to objects 
or persons that are “safe” targets for anger. 
Members of a minority group can become 
scapegoats who are unable to retaliate effec- 
tively when attacked by persons in more 
favored social or economic positions. Being 
outnumbered is a great handicap in itself 
and since the power of a society is vested 
in members of the majority group, retalia- 
tion is liable to be dealt with quickly, un- 
fairly, and severely. In children, displace- 
ment of aggression is frequently clearly 
visible to the observer, since it often is di- 
rect and without deception. Typical of the 
research devised to test the reliability of 
the scapegoat hypothesis is the work of 
Miller and Bugelski (274). They measured 
the attitudes of boys toward minority groups 
and then, later that day, deprived the boys 
of a pleasurable activity that they had been 
anticipating with great eagerness. Repeating 
the attitude tests, following this frustration, 
they found that the boys showed more 
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prejudice than they had before. Since the 
experimenters had clearly been the source 
of frustration to the boys, Miller and Bugel- 
ski concluded that the increase in hostile 
attitudes toward minority groups was a dis- 
placement of aggression that properly 
should have been directed at the experi- 
menters. The prediction that aggression will 
be displaced following frustration must be 
qualified, however, by an examination of 
the nature of the frustrating circumstances. 
When Stagner and Congdon (376) repeated 
the essential features of the Miller and 
Bugelski study on a different group of boys, 
they eliminated the arbitrary frustration ad- 
ministered by the experimenter and found 
that displacement of aggression did not oc- 
cur. When a subject is placed in a situation 
where he can attribute frustration to his 
own ineptness or personal failure, he is 
liable to turn a portion of his aggressive 
feelings inward rather than displacing them 
to others. If the frustration is arbitrary and 
issues from a clearly defined source, toward 
which aggression cannot comfortably be ex- 
pressed, we have almost all the conditions 
necessary to encourage attack on innocent 
bystanders. 

We have discussed two important condi- 
tions in which prejudice toward others may 
arise—identification with prejudiced adults 
and displacement of aggression—but a 
broader and more fundamental basis for 
group hatred is to be found in an individ- 
ual’s basic personality structure. The most 
general statement of this position can be 
found in an investigation (2) which con- 
cluded that, compared with tolerant people, 
prejudiced adults are likely to be social 
conformists who are highly moralistic and 
authoritarian in their personal behavior and 
attitudes. According to some experimenters 
(153), there is a generalized attitude of 
intolerance which is associated with certain 
personality characteristics, such as having 
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cynical, distrustful opinions of others, feel- 
ings of having been treated unfairly by 
others, and fears of being exploited or 
duped by others. The prejudiced child 
tends to be suspicious of the integrity of 
others, lacks confidence in himself, and 
feels insecure and uneasy in the world. 

In an extensive study of undemocratic 
opinions and attitudes in children (128), 
nearly fifteen hundred boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of eleven and sixteen reacted 
to statements about minority groups and 
then the hundred and twenty most and least 
prejudiced children were chosen for further 
study, using interview and personality test 
methods. Prejudiced children, it was dis- 
covered, admired greatly those things in 
the world that are strong, tough, and power- 
ful. They feared any kind of weakness in 
themselves, yet felt helpless in a threatening 
world. Since such an outlook on life is 
learned from the parent, it presents a se- 
rious problem that reaches far beyond prej- 
udice. It is apparent that if such attitudes 
spring from forced submission to stern, 
rigid, and harsh authority, they will tend 
to engulf all the child’s relationships with 
others. Harris, Gough, and Martin (170) 
reaffirm the contention that personality char- 
acteristics associated with intolerance are 
established in early parent-child relation- 
ships, for in their study of prejudice they 
saw the source as rigid, authoritarian han- 
dling of control over children and a lack of 
tolerance of the “annoyance” of rearing 
children. 

If racial and religious hostility can be 
either an expression of the basic personality 
of the individual or a fact learned from 
associates, then attempts to modify these 
feelings must be arranged according to the 
source. Hostility acquired by association 
could be altered in the direction of greater 
tolerance if such children were provided 
with an environment that offered experience 
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with democratic principles of living. But, 
as Mussen (289) observed, children who 
depend on the use of scapegoats as an out- 
let for aggressive feelings would hardly be 
expected to undergo change by exposure 
to even the most democratic of settings. 
Mussen tested these hypotheses in an in- 
terracial camp for boys in which for four 
weeks Negroes and whites lived in intimate 
contact with one another. Measuring the 
anti-Negro attitudes of the boys before and 
after the camp experience, he found that 
those boys who increased in prejudice were 
hostile, defiant youngsters who felt that 
they were frequent victims of aggression 
themselves and who perceived the world 
as a cruel and unpleasant place in which 
to live. These were also the boys reported 
to be dissatisfied with the camp and the 
other campers. If it was an unpleasant 
month for this group of children, it is un- 
likely that any inroads would be made on 
their attitude toward the Negroes with 
whom they lived. The children who showed 
a decrease in prejudice by the end of the 
camping season fared much better with 
their peers and were judged to be better 
able to relate comfortably to others in the 
camp. In addition, they manifested fewer 
aggressive needs, were less hostile toward 
their parents, and held generally more fa- 
vorable attitudes toward society. Although 
prejudice can be reduced by educational 
measures such as planned living experi- 
ences, education can reach only those chil- 
dren who are free of profound psychological 
disturbances. When prejudice is a needed 
outlet for hostility, contact with persons to- 
ward whom the prejudice is directed serves 
only to reinforce the original resentment. 
This occurs because the issue is prejudged 
by the bigot, and his contacts with minority 
group members are used as a means of 
seeking evidence for the beliefs he already 
holds. Since those who have experienced 
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the frustration of being discriminated against 
tend to be aggressive in return, a vicious 
circle is established that is difficult to break 
(152). 


VI. The Development of Aggression 


Except in rare instances, the aggressive 
behavior of adults is much more sophisti- 
cated and polished than that of children. 
It is not only that the adult has acquired 
an infinite variety of means for communi- 
cating his feelings, it is also that he has 
developed more than one kind of emotional 
response to frustration. These skills in man- 
aging aggression are gained during a life- 
time of painful lessons at the hands of his 
parents, his teachers, and his peers. Only 
the most incorrigible of romantics would 
describe childhood as the golden years of 
carefree, happy play untroubled by the 
worries of the world. In retrospect it does 
seem that today’s problems and responsi- 
bilities are more weighty and troublesome 
than those of youth, but this view is con- 
structed of a combination of a hazy memory 
and the safe perspective of elapsed time. 
When we nostalgically recall a youth spent 
on a farm, we are likely to remember only 
the cool well water that slaked our thirst 
on a blistering summer’s day. We selective- 
ly omit those memories that are painful or 
unpleasant in order not to disturb our 
idyllic image. This kind of recall has been 
labeled “old-oaken-bucket” thinking and is 
characteristic of the general conception each 
of us has of his own childhood. Even a 
casual observation of the emotional ups- 
and-downs of the daily life of an average 
child would immediately press home the 
truth that there is at least as much pain in 
childhood as there is pleasure. It is not that 
a child weeps as much as he laughs, it is 
rather that conflicts cut deeper than com- 
parable joys. A tally of the number of 
angers, resentments, jealousies, irritations, 
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and rebellions that accumulate in just the 
child’s first ten years is ample evidence of 
the pain of maturing. During development 
the child does not want for the opportunity 
to practice managing aggression. 

Theorists are in general agreement that 
aggression is a fundamental characteristic 
of existence and begins as a reflection of the 
action and vitality of living (8, 62.) Through 
an aggressive or active relationship with his 
environment and the people in it, the child 
becomes an active participant in the devel- 
opment of his own personality. If he ac- 
cepts the pressures of others passively, he 
acquires a psychic structure not of his own 
fashioning. In this sense, there are positive 
values of aggressiveness that are more than 
just derivatives or by-products of the more 
malignant qualities of aggression. Since chil- 
dren grow in a setting in which there are 
other children, aggression seems to be an 
inevitable consequence of living with others. 
Jealousy of other children, competition with 
them for a place in the family, and disputes 
over property are inescapable (122, 387). 

An important aim of the study of the de- 
velopment of aggression is to uncover the 
determinants of the form that aggressive 
response will eventually take. It is clear 
(92, 359) that the overtness of expression 
will depend on many factors, the most im- 
portant of which will be the success that 
the child achieves in reducing tension. 


EARLY INFLUENCES 


The search for the causes of patterns of 
aggressive response has taken researchers 
to the earliest experiences of the child— 
through infancy, to birth, and the mysterious 
time before it. 

In one study (362) of the antecedents of 
aggression and frustration, a group of in- 
vestigators examined mothers’ reports of 
nursing, weaning, and scheduling their chil- 
dren in early life and compared estimates 
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of how frustrating this had been with the 
rated behavior of the children in nursery 
school. Although they found a predictable 
relationship between the severity of frustra- 
tions and the child’s later dependency on 
others, no such significant pattern of rela- 
tionships was found between frustration and 
measures of aggressiveness in preschool chil- 
dren. It seems likely that the frustrations 
of nursing and weaning occur when the 
child is so young that his only workable 
response is to be passive and dependent on 
others, since he is not yet capable of launch- 
ing an effective aggressive attack that will 
bring him satisfactions. Other researchers 
(195, 196, 244, 366) have taken the posi- 
tion that for most mothers there is not a 
strong relationship between child-rearing 
practices in one aspect of socialization, such 
as feeding and weaning, and the socializa- 
tion practices which occur later in life, such 
as toilet training. It is perfectly possible that 
hostility engendered by highly frustrating 
experiences during the feeding period may 
be overcome or assuaged through the care- 
ful handling and encouragement of the 
mother when the important later tasks must 
be learned. Since hostility is a consequence 
of a continuous series of experiences with 
the mother over a long period of time, it 
may well be that the final form of aggres- 
siveness is a function of the kind of total 
balance worked out between mother and 
child. Premature or very severe attempts to 
toilet-train the child can produce disruptive 
responses at an age when he is unable to 
convert his feelings into an effective attack 
on his frustraters. Among children referred 
to a child-guidance clinic because of their 
maladjustments, it was found that in over 
half of the cases bowel training had been 
started “too early” according to the estimate 
of the clinicians. Such training was also 
accomplished by coercive methods such as 
a rigid toilet schedule in which the child 
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had to learn to produce on time and suf- 
fered shame and punishment if he failed to 
do so or was the victim of physical devices 
to force the response (suppositories). The 
child’s immediate reaction to this treatment 
was the display of a series of symptoms, 
among which were anger and defiance di- 
rected toward the world. Their resistance 
to the training was such that 58 per cent of 
the children were still enuretic (196). These 
findings are highly suggestive of the dis- 
ruptive effect of harsh relationships between 
the parent and the child. Most studies re- 
port that this parent-child conflict produces 


negativism, aggressiveness, and patterns of 


resistance early in the child’s life. 

During the course of a child’s develop- 
ment, battles over specific issues may de- 
velop with the parents and be reflected in 
a loss of maturity on the part of the child 
and the retreat to hostile means of meeting 
conflict. More serious effects are produced 
in the personality when we consider the 
unrelieved deprivation that comes from in- 
stitutional living and the lack of a one-to- 
one relationship with a consistent mothering 
figure. Occasionally objectionable patterns 
of mothering differ considerably in their 
impact, from the totally inadequate mother- 
ing experienced by a child who spends his 
early years in a foundling home or orphan- 
age. In such a setting we can get a clearer 
picture of what happens when the usual 
level of frustration is raised without the 
compensation of maternal help in learning 
to meet it. Goldfarb (144, 145, 146, 147) 
compared the development of children who 
experienced the impersonal care of being 
raised in an institution for the first three 
years of their life with the development of 
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others reared in foster homes. Intellectual © 


passivity and impoverishment marked the 
institutional children, and it remained ap- 
parent even after adoption and the stimula- 
tion of family life. Greater anxiety and gen- 
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eral aggressiveness (antagonism to others, 
impudence, destructiveness, temper tan- 
trums) were also visible. The longer the 
child had remained in the institution, the 
greater the personality damage and the more 
firmly rooted were the patterns of angry 
response. It is clear that after the gross 
deprivation of close relationships, the over- 
all adjustment of the child suffers, and ir- 
reversible pathology may be formed. 

In the early years the mother is the sole 
representative of the culture and the one 
who can correct and alter unacceptable pat- 
terns of hostility before they become fixed, 
rigid, and immutable. A child without at- 
tention to his basic emotional needs may 
drift aimlessly, selecting the first device that 
brings him satisfaction. Since the supply of 
adult attention is limited in an institution, 
a child must assert himself by crying, 
screaming, and having temper tantrums if 
he is to compete successfully for what little 
attention is available. The role of the parent 
in the very early years seems to be twofold: 
to prevent excessive frustration and to cor- 
rect deviations before they are beyond 
change. 


LATER INFLUENCES 


Since a child will learn whatever re- 
sponses are rewarded by others or bring 
gratification of his needs, it is easy to see 
how he can grow in sophistication in the 
use of aggressive devices. When other in- 
dividuals are blocking the child’s way and 
frustrating him, he can, by accident, learn 
that an aggressive attack will remove them 
and free the path to gratification. This path, 
trod often enough, can become well worn 
and evolve into the characteristic “style of 
life” of the mature individual (282). When 
the child discovers the benefits of hurting 
others and as he gains experience and 
learns more about the motivations of others, 
he will become more and more skilled in 
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using this knowledge of their motivation as 
a means of controlling them and getting 
what he wants. Early in his life he may be 
stubborn and negativistic toward all adult 
requests and capable only of digging in his 
heels in defiance (18, 126). As he becomes 
sensitive to the emotions of others, he be- 
gins to understand that he can outwit them 
or outwait them and that defiance of some 
adult demands will not bring down their 
wrath on him. Thus strangers will cow a 
child and cause him to be more restrained 
simply because he cannot predict their re- 
sponses. With parents, the child knows ex- 
actly what to expect and how far he can 
go, and he acts accordingly. With strangers 
he is not safe until he tests their tolerance 
and probes for the weak spots in their re- 
lationships with children. This, of course, 
is distressing to the parent, who takes it as 
a sign of personal failure in achieving con- 
trol over the child. It is not that familiarity 
breeds contempt, it is rather that familiarity 
educates the child in predicting the parent’s 
response. As the child progresses in his 
education in hostility, he acquires greater 
finesse and soon perceives that symbolic in- 
jury and psychological pain are much more 
excruciating than simple physical hurts. 
Once this insight is gained, he stands on 
the threshold of graduate study in the fine 
art of cruelty. 

Systematic observations of anger in chil- 
dren were made long ago, yet they remain 
useful today because the essential nature 
of frustration and the response to it have 
not changed markedly over the years (150, 
339). Studying children ranging from seven 
months to eight years of age for a period 
of a month, Goodenough (150) collected 
nearly two thousand instances of anger out- 
bursts recorded by parents. For very young 
children, the bulk of such outbursts were 
displays of undirected energy in response 
to frustration. Kicking, screaming, holding 
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the breath, and similar actions were char- 
acteristic of the first two years of life. In 
almost all categories of the expression of 
aggression, boys exceeded girls throughout 
the age range. As the child grows older, re- 
sistance in the form of sulking, whining, 
and pouting becomes more common, and 
the outbursts are pointed more clearly in 
the direction of the frustrater rather than 
against the environment in general. As 
Goodenough indicated, resistance to the par- 
ents made up less than 15 per cent of the 
aggressive responses under one year of age, 
while accounting for nearly 60 per cent of 
such responses in children between the 
ages of one and two. The fact that out- 
bursts become more symbolic and are in- 
tended to destroy the other person on a 
psychological, rather than a physical, basis 
does not mean that the child’s aggressive 
feelings are any easier to manipulate by 
the parent. He has learned the cost of direct 
expression of his hostility and has made it 
more devious and hidden, but its intensity 
remains the same as when he was a smaller 
child. 

The form of the child’s aggression 
changes, and so does his ability to nurture 
his anger and to keep it alive. Of course, the 
length of time that hostile outbursts remain 
overt decreases regularly and predictably. 
Infants under one year of age could sustain 
expressions of rage for an average of ten 
minutes; as such tantrums are found to be 
ineffective and simply irritate others, they 
decrease to an average of about three min- 
utes. This is the simple but essential mean- 
ing of self-control, for the child manages 
his actions even if he harbors an urge for 
revenge and makes a mental note to get 
even later. Although the total time of the 
outburst shortens, aftereffects, such as 
brooding, being sullen or resentful, were 
much more apparent with increasing age. 

The child’s perception of the source of 
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his frustration also shifts with time. Under 
two years of age, much of the child’s anger 
was induced by physical restraint imposed 
on him by his parents—being sent to bed, 
toilet training, or being refused permission 
to undertake some activity he desired. Few 
of the angers of this age are accounted for 
by friction with playmates, but this is due 
to the rather distant play relationships that 
children of this age have with one another. 
Of course, the physical discomforts of ill- 
ness, hunger, or fatigue are more likely to 
take their toll and to instigate young chil- 
dren to aggressive response. For the very 
young child there is also a freedom from 
the frustrations attendant on efforts they 
make to do things for themselves and to be 
independent of the parents. The simple in- 
ability to tie his shoe or take off his own 
galoshes can precipitate a child into a full- 
blown rage. It is not just the frustration 
of the untied shoe, it is also the awareness 
of helplessness and personal limitation which 
contributes to the response. The very young 
child has, as yet, no emotional investment 
in this kind of self-help and does not see 
the possession of these skills as valuable 
indicators of maturity. Some of the most 
trying times for the child occur when he 
develops a need to care for himself and is 
yet without the skills to do so. 

Probably no account of the development 
and control of aggression is complete with- 
out a brief description of the pattern of 
social relationships that children have with 
one another (57, 258). Whatever short- 
comings exist in a child’s education about 
anger are soon remedied by the informal 
lessons he will experience at the hands of 
his peers. For most of the first year of life 
children are barely aware of one another, 
even when playing in the same area. The 
first contacts they make are similar to those 
they have with moving toys or animals— 
action with little planning or recognition 
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of the essential nature of the other object. 
By the end of the first year, children begin 
actively to interfere with one another. This 
happens particularly when the shortage of 
toys makes the presence of the other child 
a positive frustration which evokes a primi- 
tive form of pushing and shoving between 
them. These events do not have the flavor 
of purposeful hostility with a clear-cut aim. 
By about one and a half years of age, a 
transition to social responsiveness takes 
place as the child becomes capable of per- 
ceiving the other child as a potentially re- 
sponsive object. The first natural responses 
of the child will be co-operative ones if 
there is no basis for competition and they 
both have elbow room. Before long, the 
other child is an object of more interest 
than play materials alone, and co-operative 
play begins. This description of the expand- 
ing social life of the child provides the basic 
setting for aggressive response, but the form 
of social interaction may be quite different 
for a particular child, especially a disturbed 
one. 

Throughout the preschool period the 
child’s social responsiveness expands rapid- 
ly. Between the ages of two and five, few 
children engage in solitary play if compan- 
ions are available, there is less parallel play 
and much more associative and co-operative 
play. As he seeks out other children, he will 
experience an increasing number of reward- 
ing interactions, but he will also be subject 
to the aggressiveness and bossiness he did 
not realize were characteristic of childhood 
(175, 206). 

As the child’s social circle widens, it be- 
gins more frequently to be the arena of his 
frustration and conflict, and it becomes the 
locus of his continuing education in the 
management of impulses (120). The les- 
sons he learned at home are reinforced and 
become a permanent part of the child’s 
repertoire, or they are stamped out by the 
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pain they produce. Other children will reg- 
ularly provide the teaching that parents 
have neglected up to this time. A parent 
who could not bear to limit or restrict the 
child will find that other children will do 
so in a much less loving and much more 
violent fashion. 

The nursery school is a regular source of 
observation of children during the time that 
they are learning about social aggression. 
This is not a perfectly natural setting or one 
in which a child has the security of being 
in his own back yard, but it offers the ad- 
vantage of having the same children, in the 
same setting, over a long period of time, 
and it allows adults to observe without 
being out of place (50, 158, 159, 174, 291). 
With age, the child not only widens his 
circle of friends, but the strength of his at- 
tachment to others increases apace, and the 
ratio of friendly to hostile overtures swings 
to the side of friendship. With the forma- 
tion of closer friends, the correlation to 
quarreling also increases. Mutual friends 
argued more than the average, and those 
children who squabbled a great deal with 
one another were also closer friends. The 
finding that friendship and anger are more 
intense in the same relationship is not an 
unusual one; observations of young children 
reveal that sympathy for the discomforts of 
others grows along with increased social in- 
teraction (30, 32, 286). The children who 
interacted the most with others and were 
frequently hostile to others were also those 
who displayed the most sympathetic be- 
havior. Gregarious and sympathetic children 
were also aggressive and unsympathetic. 
The more active the child, the more op- 
portunity he will have to come into conflict 
with others, to be aggressive, and to be 
sympathetic with the victim of his attack. 
Such children move comfortably from de- 
fending a child under attack by others to 
joining in a group assault on some hapless 
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victim. Although it has never been tested, 
it would seem reasonable to assume that 
the lessons of aggressive control learned by 
a very active child would differ considerably 
from those experienced by a child who was 
lethargic or passive. 

To an adult observer, it sometimes seems 
that a great deal of the child’s anger is un- 
provoked and that the situations which 
produce it do not warrant such a violent 
response. This may well be a problem of 
adult perspective. Children’s conflicts can 
be quite complex and symbolic. Most social 
aggression, whether verbal or physical, is a 
result of trespass against a child’s posses- 
sions or his freedom of movement. Inter- 
ference with freedom of movement, for ex- 
ample, can produce rage when it is no more 
than the ritual act of stepping across a 
property line drawn raggedly in the sand, 
since the contest is actually one of estab- 
lishing dominance and submissiveness be- 
tween the antagonists (84, 207). The very 
experience of being exposed to numbers of 
other children acts to make a child more 
assertive in his relations with others (64). 
In nursery schools, children soon establish 
a “pecking order” of aggressiveness, and 
this dominance arrangement tends to be 
maintained, so that a child’s proneness to 
conflict is predictable in kindergarten from 
knowing his status in nursery school (108). 
This description makes nursery schools ap- 
pear to have the characteristics of miniature 
blackboard jungles, and it is true that con- 
flict is a major activity of preschool children. 
Jersild and Markey (207) report that, on 
the average, a conflict occured every five 
minutes in their study of children from two 
to four years of age. It must be pointed out, 
however, that these conflicts were not se- 
vere, they did not last long, and there were 
great individual differences in the total num- 
ber of conflicts for each child. Conflicts 
among two-year-old children seldom got 
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past one round before they were settled, 
but among four-year-olds 67 per cent of 
the conflicts were likely to flare up a second 
time (16). 

When quarrels occur among preschool 
children, characteristic differences between 
the sexes are quite apparent. Boys argue 
more than girls, even though girls regularly 
prefer verbal to physical means of resolving 
conflict. Boys more often choose other boys 
to be the recipient of their hostility and, 
at the same time, prefer other boys or adults 
when they wish to express affection (389). 
In general, disputes are more frequent be- 
tween children of the same sex but of dif- 
ferent ages, with the younger child being 
the less aggressive of the two. Actually, 
younger children are more likely to initiate 
a fight but, once it has been started, they 
tend to engage in a holding action rather 
than an active, assaultive one. The younger 
child holds on to a toy for dear life while 
the older one is seeking actively to separate 
him from it. In a nursery school there is 
some wisdom in this strategy because when 
adults interfere in children’s quarrels the 
issue is usually settled in favor of the child 
being aggressed against at the moment of 
interference. Often this action is without 
regard for the issue at hand or considera- 
tions of who initiated it. The principle the 
adult is trying to communicate is “Thou 
Shalt Not Aggress under Any Circum- 
stances.” 

Aggressiveness has its social consequences 
in terms of the popularity of the child (223). 
Since children tend to learn the lessons 
taught by the adults, they reserve popularity 
for those who respect the property rights 
of others and who are reasonably compliant 
to rules. Tendencies to play alone, to attack 
others, to refuse and ignore others, and, 
interestingly, to offer no resistance when 
attacked were characteristics of unpopular 
children. A child’s position in his group 
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changes his relationships with others, and 
his patterns of aggressiveness are altered 
accordingly (94). Children with high group 
status do exhibit aggressiveness in their play 
but also show a greater proportion of posi- 
tive expressions than do low-status children. 

Most of the combativeness that has been 
described has taken place in settings in 
which adults were always at hand to main- 
tain law and order. Siegel (369) made 
some revealing observations of what hap- 
pens when children of like sex play together 
in a situation free of adult supervision or 
intrusion. At first, these pairs of children 
reacted aggressively toward one another, 
but this hostility decreased regularly from 
session to session in play. This observation 
is quite different from the increase in ag- 
gression that usually takes place as time 
wears on under adult supervision. It sug- 
gests that children may abdicate the func- 
tions of self-control when an adult is pres- 
ent but are perfectly capable of managing 
themselves when adults are not there to 
settle the argument. 


REGRESSION 


The drama of aggression has made it a 
fascinating topic of study, but it is not the 
only possible response to frustration. For 
the young child, it is high on the list of re- 
actions that he has available to release ten- 
sion. As he grows older, aggression is super- 
seded by more mature ways of managing 
conflict, and as long as these devices bring 
the child gratification, he need not have 
recourse to blind assault in his relations with 
others. Into every life some rain must fall, 
and there are times when the child or the 
adult finds himself enmeshed in circum- 
stances from which there is no escape and 
in which constructive attacks on the prob- 
lem fail miserably. As rational plans are 
discarded one by one, the child is driven to 
seek relief through less mature kinds of be- 
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havior. This erosion of the child’s maturity 
may take the form of a return to patterns 
of response once useful but abandoned in 
the climb to more adult forms of expression, 
or it may be represented only by a primi- 
tivization of the personality of the child and 
a decay in the ingenuity and sophistication 
of his actions. In a now classic study, 
Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (24) tested the 
determinants of regressive behavior among 
nursery-school children by comparing their 
reactions in two different situations. First, 
they allowed the child to play freely with 
toys arranged systematically in an experi- 
mental room. The constructiveness of their 
play with these toys and the original and 
creative uses made of them were rated by 
observers. Since this constructiveness was 
highly correlated with both chronological 
and mental age, the constructiveness scores 
were transformed into mental-age equiva- 
lents to serve as a measure of the maturity 
of the child’s play behavior. 

After these observations and ratings were 
made, each child was exposed to a three- 
part frustration. First, in a prefrustration 
situation, the child was brought into an ex- 
perimental room in which the standard toys 
of the previous free-play period were com- 
bined with a set of very fancy and attractive 
toys. When the child became thoroughly 
involved in playing in this setting, the ex- 
perimenter gathered together all the stand- 
ard toys and arranged them on one side of 
the room as they had been in the original 
free-play period. The child was then led to 
that side of the room, and a wire screen was 
lowered between the two parts of the room. 
This became the frustration experience for 
the child. He could see the attractive toys 
he-had been playing with but had access 
only to the simple play materials on his side 
of the room. After a half-hour, for humane 
reasons, the screen was lifted, and the child 
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was once again allowed to play with the 
fancy toys. 

During the time that the child could see 
the preferred toys, but not get at them, his 
behavior was observed and rated in terms 
of its constructiveness. In this way, meas- 
ures of the child’s maturity while playing 
with standard toys in a frustrating and non- 
frustrating situation were available for com- 
parison. Translated into mental-age equiva- 
lents, the average regression induced in 
these nursery-school children was seventeen 
months, A four-year-old child playing with 
a constructiveness appropriate to his age 
(forty-eight months) would, on the average, 
display patterns of play more nearly typical 
of a thirty-one-month-old child, when ex- 
posed to these frustrating circumstances. In 
addition, what the authors called “barrier” 
or “escape” behavior was a frequent re- 
sponse. The child would attack the wire 
screen, plead with the experimenter to be 
allowed out of the room, or launch a verbal 
or physical attack against the experimenter. 
Access to the attractive toys soon repaired 
the child’s injured feelings, but such an easy 
solution to the child’s loss of maturity seldom 
occurs in everyday life. If a child regresses 
under pressure of frustration in the home 
and becomes more destructive in his play, 
the irritated parent is liable to punish him 
in an effort to force a return to greater 
maturity. The act of punishment frustrates 
the child further and drives him deeper 
into his regression and initiates a cycle of 
behavioral disintegration that may end with 
the child being carried screaming to his 
room to cool off. 

In the experiment, as in real life, there 
were individual differences in the ease with 
which some children chose regression as a 
response and the degree to which they 
regressed in the face of frustration (70). 
Other experimenters have suggested that 
regression is a consequence of inadequate 
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ego control in the child. Ego control is 
taken to mean, for example, the child’s 
capacity to delay gratifying his needs or to 
withstand the effects of being bored by 
doing simple tasks over and over (48). 
Children rated high in ego control tended 
to respond to frustration constructively and 
were less frequently aggressive than children 
low in ego control (240). The concept of 
ego control is quite similar to that of frustra- 
tion tolerance (341), which implies the 
existence of an emotional stability based on 
success in meeting and mastering conflict 
situations. 

In any frustrating situation the presence 
of friends has a salutary effect (409, 410). 
In an experimental situation quite similar 
to that of Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, close 
friends and casual friends were paired in a 
free-play setting. The close friends played 
in a more mature and constructive way than 
did the children who were casual friends. 
Both close and casual friends had their 
maturity deteriorate under the duress of se- 
vere frustration, but close friends were less 
likely to regress as much as the casual 
friends. Friends seem to sustain one another 
and to support one another’s hold on ma- 
turity. In many ways, close friends were 
able to become even more co-operative 
when frustrated. They expressed less hostili- 
ty toward one another and banded together 
to launch aggressive action against the 
experimenter. 

What is the motivation of regression? The 
developing child is forced to abandon suc- 
cessful techniques of conflict resolution al- 
most as soon as he becomes skilled in their 
use because the parents demand that he 
learn new techniques—ones the society de- 
fines as appropriate for each age of the 
child. At every age in a person’s life he has 
a history of patterns of behavior that he has 
outgrown in the process of maturing. Under 
the pressure of unusual frustration which 
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will not respond to mature responses, in des- 
peration the outmoded patterns are used 
once again. Regression is unavoidable for 
the person with a limited emotional reper- 
toire or an unsure grip on a recently ac- 
quired maturity. 


VII. The Direction of Aggression 


An analogy might be drawn between hu- 
man sexuality and human aggressiveness. 
Ford and Beach (121) reported that when 
large amounts of a male hormone (andro- 
gen) were administered to homosexual male 
patients it resulted in the intensification of 
the sex drive with no alteration in direction. 
The homosexual patients experienced an 
increased desire which was translated into 
action in the form of more frequent homo- 
sexual contacts. The presence of a hormone 
acting specifically on the sexual drive en- 
couraged the error of assuming that these 
chemical agents acted to determine the di- 
rection of the sexual drive in humans. Hor- 
mones designed to increase the “maleness” 
of males could do nothing to alter the 
characteristic behavior through which it 
found expression. Although we know of no 
chemical specific to aggression, as hormones 
are specific to sex, it is true that tran- 
quilizing drugs do act to lessen the intensity 
of a patient’s response to aggressive stimuli. 
It is typical that highly combative patients 
become more placid when administered 
these drugs, but the direction of their hostile 
urges remains unchanged. If they feel that 
they are the victims of persecution by others 
and that their attack on the world is self- 
protective, the tranquilizing drugs reduce 
the degree of emergency they experience at 
the moment, but the chemicals do not alter 
the patients’ fundamental ideas. The direc- 
tion that an individual’s anger characteris- 
tically takes is a lifelong, learned pattern 
of response and cannot be altered internally 
except by a process of relearning or through 
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a shift in the balance of psychological 
forces. Frustrations of any sort, which act 
to instigate aggressive feelings, will magnify 
the kind of response typical of the individ- 
ual. In homicide and suicide we can find 
examples of aggressiveness in response to 
extreme frustration and marked by a dis- 
tinctive direction. 


VIII. Homicide 


The consideration of homicide as a special 
category of aggression directed toward 
others is in keeping with the emotional 
response that most members of a society 
have to it. It is not just the finality of the 
act that makes it a topic of wide social 
concern, for accidents and disease take a 
much greater daily toll and result in as deep 
a personal loss to friends and loved ones. 
Accidents or fatal diseases have about them 
qualities of inevitability or unpredictability 
which must be accepted because they can- 
not be altered. Murder is disturbing be- 
cause it seems to be a preventable and un- 
necessary means of solving human conflict, 
and we each feel a tiny twinge of guilt 
about the inability of our social structure 
to anticipate and ward off such extreme 
human behavior. Each homicide is a grim 
reminder of the flaws in our methods of 
teaching humans to manage their impulses. 
The moth-and-flame fascination we have 
for murder cases is on a more personal 
basis. The specter of rage which knows no 
limits both attracts and repels us because 
in it we can recognize our own problems 
highly magnified. For each of us, the con- 
trol of hostility is similar to keeping a tiger 
in a cage. It is a constant threat to which 
we must be ever vigilant, for there are 
times when we feel impelled to loose it on 
others, even though it is forbidden, and 
there are other times when we consider the 
possibility of freeing it against the self. Our 
concern with murder is regularly in terms 
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of how it happened and why it happened, 
so that we may make secret comparisons 
with the status of our own hostilities. This 
is not a pretty picture, for it describes anx- 
ieties we do not like to admit we have, but 
it is a necessary explanation of our motives 
if we are to account for the eagerness with 
which we read the obituaries and dwell on 
the details of death at the hands of another. 
Horror, yes, but fascination also. 

Murder has a host of significant corre- 
lates, no one of which offers, in itself, an 
adequate explanation of the act (42). Hom- 
icide bears a meaningful relationship to age, 
sex, race, social status, marital status, in- 
come, the business cycle, and innumerable 
other aspects of human existence. It is from 
this welter of information that theorists 
have tried to assemble a coherent explana- 
tion of this most extreme expression of 
hostility. 

One of the most abstract relationships 
that exists is that between hostility and the 
economic condition of the country. When 
an economic depression occurs, according 
to Henry and Short (180), the incidence 
of homicide and aggravated assault tends 
to decrease, and, with prosperity, homicide 
increases. This general conclusion is, of ne- 
cessity, a somewhat oversimplified one that 
must be qualified in several ways. The 
terms “prosperity” and “depression,” for ex- 
ample, are vague generalizations used to 
describe a continuous series of economic 
events, and such terms ignore the periods 
of transition between these states. These 
broad terms fail to account for the lag that 
may occur between “business prosperity” 
and the personal prosperity of the average 
citizen. An additional source of error may 
be introduced through flaws in the methods 
of recording assault or murder. It is reason- 
able to suspect that swings in the business 
cycle will be reflected in psychological up- 
heaval of various kinds and that economic 
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desperation piled atop other frustrations can 
light the fuse that produces the fatal ex- 
plosion. If, as it tends to be in our society, 
the social status and economic power of an 
individual are closely tied to each other, 
then the prime result of either a depression 
or prosperity would be to alter one’s social 
status and to produce commensurate changes 
in feelings of self-esteem and worthwhile- 
ness. 

Henry and Short take the position that 
both homicide and suicide are responses to 
frustration and that the choice of one or 
the other as a way of dealing with conflict 
is closely related to social status. Members 
of groups of low social status habitually 
express their aggression toward others with 
greater frequency than do members of so- 
ciety higher in the socioeconomic scale 
(318). The reverse of this relationship is 
suggested for suicide. Higher-status cate- 
gories will have higher suicide rates, when 
faced with frustration, than will low-status 
categories. It is easier to demonstrate that 
such relationships exist than it is to explain 
why they exist. Henry and Short’s explana- 
tion of the genesis of the choice of a target 
for aggression centers about the strength 
of external restraint imposed on its mem- 
bers by the society. The behavior of per- 
sons of low social power (minority-group 
members, unskilled persons, poorly edu- 
cated persons, etc.) is more often required 
to conform rigidly to the demands and ex- 
pectations of other persons, and this, it is 
suggested, lowers the probability of suicide 
as a response to frustration while raising 
the probability of homicide. In a socially 
dependent status, other persons become a 
legitimate target for aggressive impulses 
because they are visibly the source of the 
frustration. When behavior is free of this 
requirement for conformity to the demands 
and expectations of others and is more sub- 
ject to an internal set of restraints, the 
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probability of suicide is high and homicide 
low. 

This theoretical explanation is an ingen- 
ious one, but a person who characteristical- 
ly expresses aggression toward others must 
learn this form of behavior long before he 
feels the full impact of his relative social 
position and is capable of reacting to it. The 
external restraints to which Henry and Short 
refer must operate early in the life of a 
child in order to make the outward-turning 
of anger an automatic response to frustra- 
tion. We do not yet have a reliable experi- 
mental demonstration of differential child- 
rearing practices for persons of higher and 
lower social classes—practices that we can 
prove lead to learning to aggress toward 
others or toward the self. It is a fair estimate 
of the theoretical climate of opinion to state 
that a preferred direction for the expression 
of aggression certainly is learned; it is 
learned in the earliest relationship of parent 
and child; it is reinforced through a series 
of life-experiences; and, when intense anger 
is coupled with ineffective control, it can 
culminate in murder or suicide. 

The act of murder is multiply determined 
and represents a response to pressures issu- 
ing from a variety of sources. Race, for ex- 
ample, is significantly related to the act of 
murder. Sutherland (378) reported not only 
that Negroes had a higher absolute crime 
rate than whites but that Negro rates of 
homicide and assault were disproportion- 
ately high when compared with rates for 
whites. In 1940, for example, 3.1 times as 
many Negroes as white persons per 100,000 
population were arrested for all types of 
crimes, and there were 7.2 times as many 
arrests of Negroes for homicide. It must be 
noted here that, in general, persons who 
murder tend to find victims among mem- 
bers of their own race. 

The interpretation of crime rates by race 
is complicated by the existence of significant 
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variations in homicide by geographical area 
(25, 319, 330). The rates for crimes of vio- 
lence against persons are uniformly higher 
in the South, for both whites and Negroes, 
and lower in the North. Crimes against 
property do not follow this trend. Living 
in the South and living in a rural area 
combine to produce an even higher risk of 
murderous assault. Offenses against the per- 
son, ranging from serious assault to homi- 
cide, tend to be higher in rural than in 
urban areas. When homicide rates are ex- 
amined within a city, there are reliable dis- 
tributions according to sections of the city 
(167, 241, 350). In Schmid’s classic study 
of homicides in Seattle, he found 25 per 
cent of them concentrated in a district less 
than ten blocks long and four blocks wide 
(350). Even though homicides do not hap- 
pen at a greater rate in cities than in the 
country, they are densely concentrated in 
particular trouble spots within a city, as the 
police well know. These parts of the city 
are characterized as socially disorganized 
and tend to include areas of “homeless 
men” living in rooming-house, Negro, and 
immigrant districts. 

Being male or female affects the proba- 
bility that you will commit murder. In 
1950, for example, eight times more males 
than females were arrested for assault, and 
seven times more males were arrested for 
murder. Males, of course, commit more of 
all kinds of crimes than women and aggress 
against others and society in a variety of 
ways. It is interesting that women exceed 
men only in inflicting fatal injuries on chil- 
dren under one year of age. The crisis of 
birth and the responsibility of motherhood 
are uniquely female problems. In most other 
situations the female of the species is not 
nearly so deadly as the male. 

Age makes an important difference in an 
individual’s readiness to kill others. The 
most dangerous ages according to Frankel 
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(124) are between twenty and thirty-nine, 
and the decrease in homicide rates is quite 
sharp after that time. Nearly five times 
more murders are committed by persons 
from twenty-five to twenty-nine years old 
than by persons between the ages of fifty 
and fifty-four and the rate is nearly twenty 
times greater than that for persons over 
sixty-five. Among Negroes and persons born 
in a foreign country, the decline in homicide 
comes at a later age. Not only do they tend 
to aggress violently against others with 
greater frequency, but they continue this 
behavior, without a sharp decline, until they 
are over forty-four years of age. 

The many attempts to unravel the motiva- 
tion for murder have uncovered a compli- 
cated jigsaw pattern of the determinants of 
fatal aggressive acts. Any act, whether it is 
murder or abstaining from murder, is multi- 
ply determined and can be understood only 
as a resolution of forces both without and 
within the individual—a resolution of forces 
that produces a single act which, in the 
case of murder, is so dramatic that it ob- 
scures the very forces that led to it. In the 
year 1950, for example, the interplay of 
these forces and pressures reached a critical 
point such that the lives of eight thousand 
persons were forfeit because the exhausted 
resources of some individuals made murder 
the only alternative. Somewhere, at this 
moment, problems are being resolved in this 
violent fashion. 

Some of the richest insights about the 
complexity of the dynamics of murder are 
contained in the detailed case studies that 
have been done of murderers (23, 157, 160, 
220, 296, 340). Accounts of murder have 
always been a popular form of public en- 
tertainment, but the more sensational and 
lurid reports regularly fail to do more than 
rehash the most superficial views of the 
reasons why man kills. The primary prob- 
lem in describing the motivation for murder 
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is that its basis can be traced to successively 
deeper layers of the personality, since the 
final act is actually the culmination of a 
long and complicated chain of events. Most 
persons are made anxious by such a violent 
act if it is not comprehensible on a rational 
basis because they can feel the stirring of 
similar impulses in their own breasts. The 
notion that hidden feelings moving in mys- 
terious ways can overwhelm a lifetime of 
controlled behavior makes each of us ap- 
prehensive about the times we barely 
choked back a consuming rage. Murder is 
less frightening if it comes nicely packaged 
in terms of motivations that make it an ex- 
treme but rational act. 

Since popular accounts rely on a first- 
level analysis of the most obvious cause- 
and-effect relationships, they do not provide 
much insight into the circumstances that 
render emotional controls ineffective at a 
time when they are most needed. Con- 
trolled laboratory experimentation with anti- 
social acts and the determinants of violent 
attack on another is not an easy task. It 
requires a means of inducing the expression 
of some of man’s most forbidden impulses 
and the “murder” must be more than pre- 
tend for a subject who is humoring an odd 
experimenter. 


HYPNOSIS AND THE EXPRESSION 
OF HOSTILITY 


Hypnosis provides a unique means of ex- 
ploring the strength of human control over 
aggressive impulses. The induction of the 
hypnotic trance produces an altered state 
of consciousness, during which, as folklore 
would have it, the usual taboos against 
“criminal” or “antisocial” behavior can be 
shunted aside and rendered ineffective by 
the evil machinations of the hypnotist. As 
Young (411) observed, in his review of ex- 
perimental hypnosis, the ease with which 
lifelong moral sanctions are violated in such 
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experiments may be more apparent than 
real. The data accumulated over a number 
of years have presented a confusing picture, 
with partisan support for each side of the 
issue. 

In investigations using a variety of hostile, 
criminal, self-injurious, or antisocial acts as 
a test, Watkins (390), Wells (400), Row- 
land (342), Brenman (54), Schneck (353), 
and Estabrooks (106, 107) concluded that 
hypnotized subjects can be induced to com- 
mit acts which they would resist forcefully 
in a normal state. The opposite point of 
view is held by Erickson (102), Hollander 
(188), Bramwell (53), and Hull (193), 
each of whom conducted studies pertinent 
to this problem. As is so frequently the case, 
no two experiments were exact replicas of 
each other, and a great deal of heated 
theoretical discussion was generated by 
these differences in experimental procedure. 

Some order was brought out of this chaos 
through the recent interpretations of Weit- 
zenhoffer (396, 397). Summing up the ob- 
servations of a number of investigators and 
adding his own conclusions, Weitzenhoffer 
noted that apparently hostile actions can be 
explained if the experimental subjects (1) 
believe that protective measures have some- 
how been provided by the experimenter, 
(2) have implicit trust in the hypnotist, 
(3) believe that there are legitimate reasons 
for the hypnotist’s requests, and (4) possess 
hostile impulses or needs which are ready 
to be triggered into action if given the op- 
portunity. A fifth alternative, and the most 
important one to Weitzenhoffer, is that the 
primary method for eliciting antisocial acts 
is to instruct the subject in such a way that 
he no longer perceives the situation as one 
in which his actions violate his personal 
standards. Thus, for example, in one experi- 
ment in which an enlisted man was made 
to assault an army officer, the forbidden act 
was made possible by telling the subject 
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that the officer was really a- Japanese soldier 
who was about to kill him. Presumably, the 
hypnotized subject’s perception of this sit- 

ation was such that launching a violent 
attack was not only permissible in these 
circumstances but logically necessary for 
self-preservation. Experiments of this kind, 
as Lyon (243) has indicated, provide the 
subject with a justification for his actions 
and allow the hypnotized person to free 
himself, temporarily, from the usual inhibi- 
tions which hold him in check. It would 
seem logical to suppose that a high correla- 
tion exists between the degree to which the 
hypnotist must distort the truth of a given 
situation and the sanctity of the moral stric- 
ture the subject is pressed to violate. Thus 
Erickson (103) was able to elicit expres- 
sions of moderate resentment, jealousy, and 
negativism from his hypnotized subjects 
without offering them a reasonable excuse 
for their behavior. 

The way in which hypnosis can influence 
the expression of hostile impulses and re- 
duce inhibitions to action has a counterpart 
in normal techniques of influence. When- 
ever war is called upon as a solution to 
international conflict, each nation involved 
is faced with the task of undoing the early 
training of its citizen-soldiers in order to 
convert them into effective instruments of 
destruction. The means for accomplishing 
this transformation include not only training 
in combat skills but an intensive and ex- 
tensive redefinition of the personal situation 
of the citizen. The single, most efficient per- 
ceptual change, one regularly relied on as a 
justification for aggressive behavior, involves 
describing the world as a hostile and dan- 
gerous place in which active self-defense is 
necessary for survival. War for religious pur- 
poses, to protect a way of life, and to stave 
off imminent attack are familiar examples. 
The ease with which such appeals succeed 
in the ordinary circumstances of daily life 
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helps us to understand how a hypnotized 
person can, with even less persuasion, be 
led to transgress the boundaries of socially 
acceptable behavior. 

Investigations using hypnotic techniques 
have uncovered an important set of clues 
about human behavior, but these clues must 
be followed with considerable caution. The 
altered state of consciousness in hypnosis 
is not identical with the normal waking 
state, and the process of hypnosis is much 
theorized about but little understood. The 
experimental subjects in these studies are 
not representative of the general population. 
They are, rather, a select group of volun- 
teers who are distinguished by their sus- 
ceptibility to hypnotic suggestion. Despite 
the limitations inherent in hypnotic experi- 
ments, the findings reaffirm the vital part 
that perception plays in the control of ag- 
gressive behavior. If an individual conceives 
of himself as a rational, sensible being, then 
he cannot commit an infraction of his own, 
or society’s, standards without seeking a 
means of justifying his actions. Of course, 
someone staggering under the burden of an 
unusually weighty collection of powerful 
hostilities might require much less justifica- 
tion for relieving himself of part of his load. 
Boyhood fights, for example, occur when 
any two spirited young males come to per- 
ceive one another as a physical or psycho- 
logical threat. In instances where no con- 
crete event occurs to initiate the release 
from inhibitions against fighting, a defiantly 
placed “chip on the shoulder” serves as a 
preliminary ritual of mutual justification. 
The qualities of sham in such a justification 
by arrangement are never fully compre- 
hended by the participants because even 
this artificial rationality is effective in re- 
solving the conflict between the need to 
fight and the prohibitions against it. 

This analysis suggests that if it were 
possible to gain complete control over the 
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perceptual processes of an individual, his 
behavior could be altered in a predictable 
fashion. It suggests, further, that any mean- 
ingful description of an aggressive situation 
must include an account of the perceptual 
distortions that each participant has intro- 
duced into it. 


CHILDREN WHO KILL 


Murderous assaults by children have al- 
ways been occasions for deep social con- 
cern. Our understanding of the reasons for 
homicide by children and our treatment of 
such cases have changed from the time 
when psychiatry considered such children 
maniacs who had an innate wickedness and 
an insufficiency of moral training (234). 
Death meted out by children has always 
been a rare event but one that is intensely 
disturbing because it violates our cherished 
beliefs about the innocence of the golden 
years of childhood. 

Murder by children before adolescence is 
unusual, and most of the cases we read 
about in the newspapers seem to be acci- 
dents rather than the outcome of a delib- 
erate plan or a calculated attack. We assume 
that such accidents lack the intent that 
would make them homicide; yet the rea- 
soning that applies to accident-proneness, 
i.e., that self-injury may spring from an un- 
conscious need for punishment, might just 
as logically fit the case of involuntary man- 
slaughter—accidents which are convenient 
outlets for the child’s impulses. There exist 
many well-documented cases in which the 
urge to kill was an accident only in the 
sense that the child did not choose to have 
the impulses which drove him to the deed 
(34, 55, 78, 88, 100, 383, 403). At least 
for young children, death is little under- 
stood, and they do not conceive of it as final 
and irrevocable but, rather, expect the de- 
stroyed object to be restored in some way 
(399). It is the most thorough form of per- 
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sonal retaliation that they have heard of, 
but its purpose is to remove an unwanted 
obstacle once and for all, and the “for all” 
is a vague unit of time for children (34, 37). 

When children kill, it most often is the 
natural outcome of sudden violence using 
whatever weapon is closest at hand. Chil- 
dren may become involved in a homicidal 
accident in much the same way as an adult. 
Frustration and anger provoke the child to 
murderous threats, and when the victim 
heaps on indignity by making light of these 
threats, the child is driven to emphasize 
the intensity of his irritation by brandishing 
a potentially lethal weapon. If a child in 
such a disturbed state is provoked further 
by the taunts of his antagonist, he may com- 
mit an act he did not intend at the beginning 
of the incident. The child may prepare him- 
self, psychologically, to pull the trigger by 
issuing an ultimatum (“If you don’t shut 
up, I'm going to pull this trigger!”) and 
then, since he has warned his adversary, 
can feel that he has been invited to commit 
the act since his victim does not shut up. 
The logic of rage is tenuous. 

When children kill in a premeditated 
manner, the response of society is uniformly 
to consider it a symptom of a twisted mind 
and a dependable indication of psychosis. 
Undoubtedly, the revulsion each of us feels 
toward the cold-blooded destruction of an- 
other human being is responsible for the 
eagerness with which we accept this blanket 
diagnosis when a child is the offender. 
Psychosis implies an inability to discern be- 
tween right and wrong and frees the mur- 
derer of conscious responsibility for his 
crimes. It is still difficult for us to conceive 
of children as fully responsible for so serious 
an act, although we are much less reluctant 
to view adults as fully responsible. In some 
respects this is a hangover from the days 
when the dynamic structure of children was 
considered distinct and qualitatively differ- 
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ent from that of adults. The social concep- 
tion of murder allows few gradations be- 
tween the extremes of responsibility and 
non-responsibility. 

Children are regularly bewildered by the 
outcome of their violence when it ends in 
the death of another. The child can recog- 
nize his murderous impulses, but he cannot 
comprehend the finality and completeness 
of the consequences of its expression. Since 
children regularly aggress against others and 
hostile acts seldom produce death, the prob- 
lem of diagnosing anger which might trigger 
fatal action is an almost impossible one to 
solve. At the present time, the child is con- 
fined to an institution and given therapeutic 
treatment when it becomes apparent to 
society that he is endowed with “too much” 
uncontrolled aggression. This is indeed a 
crude measure and one that regularly fails 
to detect the equally frequent cases of 
“model” children who reveal the intensity 
of their camouflaged hatred in particularly 
sadistic overflows of deeply buried rage. A 
quiet, model child who murders is frighten- 
ing to us all because he acts as a violent 
demonstration of the deceptiveness of the 
fagade of good adjustment. If surface ap- 
pearances are so untrustworthy, we are left 
with the anxiety of being unable to predict 
the behavior even of those closest to us and 
unable to assess whether we have succeeded 
or failed in the task of child-rearing. 


IX. Suicide 


There are a number of theoretical ex- 
planations of why an individual comes to 
attack himself rather than others (115, 297). 
A purely profit-and-loss approach to the 
consequences of turning aggressive impulses 
against the self would have to entertain a 
number of possibilities such as the following: 

1. If we can accept the premise that it is 
possible for a person, while learning to man- 
age his aggressive impulses, to introject or 
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incorporate some symbolic representation of 
the punishing parent into his psychic econ- 
omy, then we can understand that one 
“gain” from self-punitive action would be to 
punish not the self but the “other” inside 
him. In this way a symbolic revenge might 
be taking place. This is not a theory that 
is easily judged in terms of its face validity, 
since it relies heavily on unconscious events 
—events not available for conscious inspec- 
tion (132). 

2. Self-punishment also serves to ward 
off the punishment that one might anticipate 
would come from others (45). An aggres- 
sive act which would normally bring re- 
taliation from the injured victim can go 
without punishment if the offended party 
feels the aggressor has “suffered enough at 
his own hand.” Being one’s own jury and 
executioner has the additional advantage of 
increasing the chance that punishment will 
not be excessive. Retaliation by those ag- 
gressed against may, in the heat of rage, 
exact a greater toll than self-punishment. 

3. Self-punishment can be an expression 
of self-mastery at the same time that it as- 
suages guilt. This is especially apparent in 
young children who will slap their own 
wrists for misbehavior but launch a vigorous 
protest if the parent attempts to inflict pun- 
ishment. This tends to be a special case of 
conflict between the need for punishment 
and the continued effort to exert control 
over others in the environment. It has all the 
peculiar characteristics of the man who vol- 
untarily walks the plank when his captors 
really offer him no alternative. It is an ex- 
pression of independence even in the face 
of death. 

4. An important element in self-punish- 
ment may be a simple matter of the most 
economical resolution of psychological 
forces. Overwhelmed by intense feelings of 
rage, finding that the overt expression of 
this rage toward objects outside the self is 
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not feasible, and being unable to choke 
down the hostile feelings, the angry person 
may have no recourse other than attacking 
himself or assaulting some neutral object. 
The violent need for expression, coupled 
with the elimination of all but one object 
of attack, may produce self-punishment as 
the only alternative. 

5. Self-punishment may serve the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. Our 
society strives to build into its members an 
internal set of controls and punishments to 
take the place of parents, police, and other 
enforcers. Ideally, we wish to have one 
policeman, jury, and judge inside the psy- 
chic structure of each of our citizens so that 
internal regulation will take the place of ex- 
ternal coercion. Self-punishment, then, may 
merely be an expression of a lesson too well 
learned. 

6. One of the most fascinating theories 
about the possible meaning of self-punish- 
ment has been described by Theodore Reik 
(335) in his book on Masochism in Modern 
Man and in the work of Alexander (4). In 
this theory, punishment can serve as a 
commodity for barter with the conscience, 
a means of purchasing the right to indulge 
in the forbidden act once again (191). A 
self-imposed penance can even the score, 
psychologically, and allow the same impulse 
free rein when opportunity next presents 
itself. Thus it is possible for an employer, 
who secretly believes that no one knows 
how to work hard any more, to criticize 
his workers and push them to greater effort, 
yet avoid guilt for his actions through pun- 
ishing himself by working harder than any- 
one else. This kind of hostility can be ex- 
pressed freely day after day because it is 
bought and paid for in the coinage of self- 
suffering. 

Each of these possibilities has a natural 
logic about it, but the motivation for self- 
punishment may not be adequate to ac- 
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count for an act as extreme as suicide. 

The social, religious, and legal reactions 
to suicide have varied in time from accept- 
ance as a natural event, to condemnation 
by the church, to definition of it as a crim- 
inal act, and, finally, to its description as a 
product of mental derangement (112). The 
use of suicide as a legal method of punish- 
ment is known to every schoolboy familiar 
with the execution of Socrates, and for some 
centuries the suicide of martyrdom was 
glorified for its dedication to a high order 
of principle. Legal sanctions for suicide 
were eventually abandoned, but custom was 
more resistant to change, and social approv- 
al of suicide as a means of restoring per- 
sonal honor still exists. The evolution of the 
conception that taking one’s own life was a 
criminal act provided, at one time, for legal 
suicide if it was for good and sufficient 
reason, such as sickness, grief, or extreme 
weariness of life. In time, suicide became a 
crime—a puzzling crime in which the ag- 
gressor and the object of aggression were 
united in one person. It was a crime of 
murder in some systems of law and only a 
felony for others. In those instances where 
suicide and murder were equated, a variety 
of punishments was executed against the 
self-murderer; his property might be con- 
fiscated, he might be denied an honorable 
burial, or he might be hanged for his crime. 
Through the ages, actual or symbolic at- 
tempts have been made to separate the 
murderer from his victim by dismembering 
the body of the suicide and by burying the 
offending hand in one place and the body 
in another. The complexity of this problem 
furnished the wherewithal for a great phil- 
osophical debate lasting for centuries. To- 
day, only a few vestiges remain of the 
primitive attempts to achieve social punish- 
ment for the murderer of the self. Today’s 
sanctions against suicide are primarily moral, 
and an attempt to kill one’s self can be dealt 
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with by the authorities only if there is a fair 
presumption of mental illness. 

The modern dynamic view of suicide 
leans heavily on the assumption that behav- 
ior is fully determined and that man acts as 
he must act. The potential suicide must be 
cured and better fitted to deal with his 
frustrations; punishment not only would be 
inhumane but would be logically absurd. To 
be sure, a rational society must protect its 
members against becoming the innocent 
victims of the potential suicide’s rush to 
leave this life, and in this respect the law 
ought to be preventive rather than puni- 
tive. We are not yet able to fit the act of 
suicide into logic-tight legal and moral com- 
partments. What ought to be society’s at- 
titude toward persons who aid and abet or 
even instigate suicide in another? Are they 
legally guilty of murder if they allow an- 
other to take his own life? 

Before considering the determinants and 
correlates of the act of suicide, mention 
must be made of what Menninger (268) 
has described as two partial forms of self- 
destruction—chronic suicide and focal sui- 
cide. In contrast to our usual conception of 
suicide as a sudden and acute manifestation 
of aggression directed toward the self, in 
chronic suicide Menninger sees a variety of 
forms of self-destruction in which the in- 
dividual kills himself little by little over a 
long period of time. Asceticism as a way of 
life would fit this description. The ascetic 
lives a slow death in which he prolongs the 
suicidal act by a series of ingenious depriva- 
tions through which he teeters on the brink 
but never quite goes over. The martyr does 
not prolong the act; rather, he arranges for 
his demise to happen suddenly, at the hands 
of others, and for a noble end. As Nietzsche 
pointed out, Christianity permits only these 
two forms of suicide—asceticism and mar- 
tyrdom—and ascribes to both of them man’s 
highest aspirations. Chronic suicide can take 
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a number of other forms. The hypochon- 
driac and the neurotic invalid achieve the 
equivalent of a living suicide by capitalizing 
on fantasied or real, but insignificant, ill- 
nesses to remain anxiously alive while suffer- 
ing a kind of personal and prolonged mar- 
tyrdom. In much the same fashion, the 
self-poisoning of the chronic alcoholic and 
the consequent disruption of his life consti- 
tute a slow-motion suicide which, unfor- 
tunately, involves all those in intimate con- 
tact with him. It combines self-destruction 
with a subtle aggression against those who 
accept his self-recriminations at face value 
and extend a helping hand. At the height of 
the emotional involvement of others in re- 
forming him, he is driven, inevitably, to 
turn them against him by repeating the self- 
attack of prolonged intoxication. Subtler still 
is Menninger’s account of a number of kinds 
of antisocial behavior which cloak the self- 
destructive impulse in the guise of hostility 
directed toward the rules of society. That 
some humans commit crimes and _ then, 
through some unconscious immoderate act 
of misjudgment, manage always to get 
caught and to suffer the misery of imprison- 
ment and deprivation can be understood 
only as a form of complex but chronic 
suicide. 

A further form is that described as focal 
suicide in which the dynamics of self-de- 
struction operate as in chronic suicide but 
are concentrated on a limited part of the 
body. Focal suicide would appear in such 
forms as self-mutilation (73, 77, 105, 118, 
171), the compulsive demand for and sub- 
mission to surgical operations to receive 
mutilations at the hands of others, and ac- 
cident-proneness, in which the suffering is 
secured at the same time that the intent to 
injure the self is denied. 

Chronic and focal suicides serve as an 
excellent introduction to the act of pure 
suicide because, except for the literal loss 
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of life, they meet all the criteria of self- 
destruction. Even less obvious forms of at- 
tack on the self might be listed as forms of 
limited suicide; some theorists take the posi- 
tion that nail-biting is an early form of self- 
damage (46, 76, 248, 393). The inclusion 
of acts that produce so little destruction 
serves primarily to demonstrate the fine 
gradations of self-attack that exist. 

The methods that suicidal persons use to 
dispose of themselves are a catalogue of the 
horrors of human invention. Cases are re- 
ported in which the victims exploded dyna- 
mite in their mouths, threw themselves 
against revolving saws, thrust red-hot pokers 
down their throats, hugged red-hot stoves, 
threw themselves into volcanoes, swallowed 
poisonous spiders, forced teams of horses to 
destroy them, and crucified themselves. The 
dogged determination with which some 
persons calmly pursue death is equally dif- 
ficult to describe without suppressing a 
shudder of revulsion. Failing to achieve the 
desired end by one means, the zealous sui- 
cide may in rapid succession try a series of 
more violent methods until the cumulative 
effect finally kills him. The drama of suicide 
—it occurs nearly sixty times each day in the 
United States—is a signal indication of the 
extremes to which human beings can turn 
in their quest for solutions to unbearable 
conflict and frustration. 

The method chosen for suicide bears a 
meaningful relation to the victim’s percep- 
tion of the kinds of frustration he is trying 
to rectify by his death. In those cases in 
which self-destruction is an impulsive act in 
response to a towering rage, an individual 
may seize whatever means are close at hand, 
and his method may have no important 
meaning for him. For persons who kill them- 
selves in response to hallucinations or delu- 
sions, the content of the delusion may de- 
termine the manner in which he exits from 


this life. Self-crucifixion, for example, would 
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be congruent with messianic delusions in 
which the mentally disturbed person has 
lost contact with reality and is living out a 
fantasy of his identification with Christ. He 
may be, in his own view, Christ on the 
cross and not a disturbed persun killing him- 
self in an unusual manner. E. Y. Williams 
(404) points out that in suicides which are 
not impulsive or in response to delusional 
and hallucinatory experiences there is a re- 
lationship between the method employed 
and whether the individual feels that he has 
been wronged by a cruel and hostile world 
or by his own personal inadequacies or evil 
impulses. If the unassuageable psychic pain 
issues from guilt and notions of failure to 
achieve one’s own goals or to live up to 
one’s own ideals, then the suicidal act tends 
to take place quietly and unobtrusively. If 
suicide is a last violent protest against the 
deprivation and mistreatment he feels he 
has suffered at the hands of others, then his 
self-destruction is liable to be a public 
dramatizing of his outrage. If he leaves a 
parting message for the world, it is likely 
to contain a specification of the grievances 
he has endured and may point the finger of 
respensibility at those who forced him to 
his death. In analyzing cases according to 
whether the suicide was prompted by frus- 
trations imposed by the self or imposed by 
others, Williams indicated that the methods 
used correspond to the person’s last feel- 
ings. Among his cases, those who jumped, 
poisoned themselves, or asphyxiated them- 
selves by hanging or drowning saw others 
as the source of their difficulties; taking gas 
or slashing the wrists or throat occurred 
among persons who felt that their problems 
came from within themselves. Reik (335) 
has made the interesting observation that 
women prefer poisoning or drowning as a 
means of suicide but that men regularly 
choose the gun or the rope. Even the means 
of self-inflicted death retain the character- 
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istic difference between the sexes, with more 
men responding to external dangers in life 
while women perceive their problems as 
internal. 

By far more suicides are attempted than 
succeed, and the consideration of attempts 
which fail makes up a topic in itself. Since 
suicide can amount to a flirtation with death 
with no plan for its consummation and may 
be designed for the sole purpose of evoking 
sympathy, some researchers (352) have 
found it expedient to construct an efficiency 
index to assess the intention of those who 
attempt, but fail, to kill themselves. In terms 
of efficiency, hanging and guns seem to be 
the best, while cutting or poisoning are the 
most likely to fail. The efficiency of self- 
extermination increases with age, males are 
more able than females in this respect, and 
Negroes more often succeed, when they try, 
than do whites. Married persons tend to be 
much less efficient at killing themselves 
than are persons who are single, widowed, 
or divorced. An index of efficiency is actual- 
ly a measure of the seriousness with which 
the task of suicide is approached. If a sui- 
cidal attempt is just a gesture of hopeless- 
ness and designed for public consumption, 
it tends to be done in a halfhearted manner 
after being sure that others will interfere 
with the attempt (119). I can recall a case 
in which a woman attempted suicide only 
after calling her husband at work and mak- 
ing her intentions known to him. Her at- 
tempt was thwarted because she delayed it 
long enough for her husband to race home 
to her—she even allowed a little extra time 
because of the hazardous condition of the 
roads that day. When an attempt at suicide 
goes beyond histrionics and threats, the 
suicidally inclined person is usually hos- 
pitalized for treatment and observation 
(111). In a follow-up of 200 consecutive 
cases of attempted suicide one year after the 
attempt, Batchelor and Napier (29) re- 
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vealed that 106 such cases were retained one 


week or less in the hospital at the time of 
the attempt. Another 69 were kept for one 
or two weeks before being released. Con- 
sidering the seriousness of making an at- 
tempt on one’s life, this brief stay in pro- 
tective custody would seem insufficient as a 
therapeutic measure. Yet, of the 200 pa- 
tients, only 3 or 4 had committed suicide a 
year later, and 7 others had made a second 
attempt but failed again to destroy them- 
selves. On the basis of this evidence, dis- 
charging patients in such a short time seems 
justified. As an interesting sidelight, the so- 
cial reverberations which follow the attempt 
at suicide are much less extensive than one 
would normally expect. Far from being 
shunned by those close to him, an attempted 
suicide may increase the concern that others 
have about his needs and his problems, and 
their relationships with him become more 
considerate and helpful. It may be that the 
altered perception of others toward him is 
the therapeutic force which binds him more 
firmly to life. 

Suicide is correlated with a great many 
characteristics which indicate the status that 
the individual maintains in the society (395). 
In general, suicide is more common among 
privileged groups in America and, while it 
occurs in substantial numbers at all levels 
of the socioeconomic scale, self-destruction 
is an affliction of the well-to-do (9, 93). 
Since humans tend to live up to and a little 
beyond their incomes, a similar correlation 
exists between suicide rates and various res- 
idential areas of cities (68, 351). In skid 
rows and rooming-house sections of cities— 
areas characterized by extensive social dis- 
organization and a breakdown of normal ties 
to home and family—the suicide rates are 
high in absolute numbers. The distinction 
between relative and absolute numbers 
must be kept in mind because the apex of 
a pyramid of economic well-being does not 
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contain as many persons as its lower socio- 
economic base. Since such an area tends to 
be a low-rent district and a bohemia of 
drifters and homeless men, it will become a 
haven for many who have been cut adrift 
from a close relation with others, and the 
movement into these areas will bring about 
an abnormal concentration of potential mur- 
ders as well as potential suicides. The con- 
cept of social disorganization is quite de- 
scriptive of what exists within these tracts 
of cities, but it is more descriptive than 
explanatory because exceptions do exist and 
there remain a number of puzzling para- 
doxes which the concept of social disorgan- 
ization cannot resolve. 

The hypothesis that suicide is a response 
of persons who are deprived of intimate and 
meaningful relationships with their fellow 
men is supported by a statistical analysis of 
suicide rates in rural and urban areas. Resi- 
dents of cities have higher suicide rates than 
do rural residents, and this pattern is highly 
regular, showing a steady increase in fre- 
quency of suicide as the density of popula- 
tion increases. The usual attempt to account 
for this phenomenon is by contrasting the 
stability and continuity of family life found 
in small towns with the lonely crowds and 
anonymity of the big city. Another test of 
the strength of the relations one has with 
others is marital status. The suicide rate of 
married persons is lower than that for single, 
widowed, or divorced persons. Of all these 
categories, the rate is highest among di- 
vorced persons. The implication is that, for 
better or for worse, the married person has 
at least one more personal relationship than 
does the single person. A widowed person 
has lost a relationship to a spouse but often 
has the compensation of satisfactory mem- 
ories and the stimulation of sons and daugh- 
ters to fill the gap. For the divorced person, 
a once meaningful relationship must have 
been disrupted by dissension and strife, leav- 
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ing the ashes of a mistaken emotional in- 
vestment. Suicide will be increasingly likely 
when the bonds of relations with others are 
not present. 

Age, sex, and racial origin are personal 
characteristics that the individual does not 
choose as he might a wife or a neighborhood 
in a rural or urban setting. The suicide rate 
by age (292), for example, rises sharply 
from a low of 4.5 per 100,000 for the age 
group from fifteen to twenty-four, to a high 
of 27.0 per 100,000 for those aged fifty-five 
to sixty-four. Suicide rates for all persons 
aged sixty-five and over are approximately 
three times as high as the rates for all per- 
sons under forty-five years of age. For di- 
vorced persons, the frequency of suicide 
does not level off with age as it does for 
persons who are single, married, or wid- 
owed. The rate climbs from early in life 
and continues to mount through and beyond 
seventy-five years of age. Divorce, coupled 
with the years of separation, increases the 
likelihood of self-destruction. For those who 
attempt suicide in old age (28, 300) it is 
usually a no-nonsense attempt. They persist 
in this effort, frequently using the same 
method as that tried earlier, and nearly 12 
per cent of them will succeed within two 
years after the original attempt. 

Sex and race bear significant correlations 
to suicide rates. Males are more likely than 
females to take their own lives, and they 
are considerably more dedicated to the task 
when they undertake it. Women attempt 
suicide more often than men, and they fail 
at it much more frequently. Suicide among 
white persons is distinctly more regular than 
for non-white persons. In 1940, for example, 
the rate for whites, per 100,000, was 15.5, 
while it was 4.6 per 100,000 for members 
of all other races (227, 313). This relation- 
ship has been a predictable one for a num- 
ber of decades. 

Finally, if each of these characteristics is 
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looked upon as an indicator of status posi- 
tion in the society, it is clear that the higher 
the status, the more likely an individual is 
to turn his aggression against himself. This 
would be particularly true in times of eco- 
nomic distress, for the decline in income 
would provide a sharp frustration and would 
severely affect the status of persons high on 
the socioeconomic scale, since they would 
suffer the greatest relative loss of income 
(180). This relationship holds for income— 
the most obvious indicator of status—and if 
we rank the characteristics of age, sex, and 
race in terms of the position the society 
accords to them, we find that suicide is an 
event that correlates closely with status. 
Persons of high status in our society would 
be well-to-do, young or middle-aged, white, 
and male; lower status is the lot of poor 
persons, Negroes, women, and older per- 
sons. The facts of rates of suicide are in 
accord with the theory that higher-status 
persons suffer the greatest loss in times of 
economic frustration and are more prone to 
take their own lives as a means of meeting 
a crisis. 

It should be clear that suicide, murder, or 
any other human behavior will have corre- 
lates with at least a few of the character- 
istics that make up the complexity of human 
beings. Viewing any human act as the out- 
come of a series of internal and external 
forces that affect the individual, it becomes 
easier to understand the difficulty of pre- 
dicting the particular act of a unique human 
being at any one point in time. Each of 
these factors is not equal to the next in 
importance, and prediction gets increasing- 
ly more complicated because the relevance 
of each factor may fluctuate in time. When 
social scientists are able to measure all the 
essential forces and weigh their combined 
effect on behavior, they will be able to 
predict ‘suicidal behavior in advance and 
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will gain a clearer comprehension of the 
means of regulating its causes. 

Attempts to predict suicide before the act 
occurs or to understand it in retrospect are 
difficult theoretical problems. In either in- 
stance all the forces in the individual’s life 
are directed at obscuring the motivation of 
the act being investigated. In addition, the 
objective and projective tests which exist 
at the present time are unable to assess the 
multiplicity of forces which are reflected 
symbolically in the suicidal act (182-84, 
323, 344, 372). There are complicated 
methodological issues which have yet to be 
resolved by experimentation, and they are 
problems that are not easily solved. At one 
time, some years ago, a theorist was under 
the impression that he had solved the riddle 
of suicide. He believed that persons who 
committed suicide were “quitter personali- 
ties” and used the fact of suicide as evidence 
for the validity of his theory. In theories 
less circular than this, the accuracy of pre- 
diction is far from satisfactory, and the com- 
plexity of conception is much greater. 


THEORIES OF SUICIDE 


A casual examination of the literature on 
suicide would suggest that we are more con- 
fused about the topic now than were the 
writers of fifty years ago. Theorists were 
convinced then that suicide was easily ex- 
plained in terms of worry over one’s health, 
or else it was an act of mental confusion 
and derangement. The reasons for suicide 
were accepted at their face value and 
seemed apparent to all who studied it. Prob- 
ably the important change that has occurred 
in our perception of this most extreme form 
of aggression against the self has been a 
consequence of a closer and more sophisti- 
cated look at the act of suicide and the use 
of a much more complicated model of the 
dynamics of human behavior. One of the 
most puzzling aspects of suicide is to under- 
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stand the ease with which some take their 
own lives, while others endure the most 
desperate and miserable circumstances in 
order to cling to it. If the ego of the indi- 
vidual has survival as its main purpose and 
if, as Silverberg (371) believes, this drive 
is a powerful force rooted deeply in the 
lives of all of us, self-destruction poses a 
paradox for the theorist. 

Theories of the origin of the motivation 
for suicide have been quite varied over the 
years. The earliest systematic explanations 
tended to emphasize the pressures issuing 
from the kind of society in which individ- 
uals lived. The sociologic theories proposed 
at the turn of the century described social 
forces but neglected the individual in whom 
these forces had their effect. Freud’s elabo- 
ration of personal dynamics shifted the em- 
phasis away from a study of society and 
placed it squarely on a consideration of the 
internal psychic life of the individual. In 
the years to follow, it became apparent that 
sociologic and psychoanalytic theories were 
not mutually exclusive but rather comple- 
mentary conceptions of the stimuli to which 
man responds, and important aspects of 
both theories have come to be merged into 
a more comprehensive system. Even the 
combination of these points of view leaves 
a number of factual loose ends, and the 
original sociologic and psychoanalytic ob- 
servations have undergone considerable 
modification at the hands of theorists in the 
last fifty years. Today few, if any, view- 
points about suicide are presented without 
taking into account the contributions of 
both sociology and psychoanalysis, for a 
theory which ignores these elements usually 
restricts itself to explaining a limited part of 
the phenomenon of suicide. 

Durkheim (95) described three types of 
suicide: egoistic, altruistic, and anomic. 
Egoistic suicide is a response to the lack of 
integration of an individual with other mem- 
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bers of his society and to the fact that he 
does not have a place in the group and its 
activities. Altruistic suicide is a response 
stemming from a quite different social con- 
dition than that seen in egoistic suicide. An 
individual can be so closely integrated into 
society that he does not have the freedom 
for sufficient individuation and_ sacrifices 
himself in the service of the society for the 
common good. Anomic suicide may occur 
when the individual’s integration in the 
disturbed by sudden social 
changes, such as a depression, which detach 
him from the security of his status. It is 
clear that Durkheim has suggested that sui- 
cide will vary according to how closely re- 
lated an individual is to others in the so- 
ciety. Those who are isolated from others 
should be high risks, and those securely in- 
tegrated should be low risks. Close relation- 
ships with others will act as an external 
restraint against suicide as a response to 
frustration. It is evident that this theory 
would lead its advocates to search out the 
nature of social and cultural changes such 
as wars, depressions, or mass migrations. 
If the theoretical concern is with the indi- 
vidual and in predicting his response to 
frustration, then the precise meaning of 
such terms as “integration,” “social disorgan- 
ization,” and “relational system” must be 
furnished. 

Freud’s (132) hypotheses about the dy- 
namics of depression and melancholy pro- 
vided for the turning of aggression against 
the self as a response to the relationship 
with the parents, and this notion became 
the basic framework for the psychoanalytic 
theory of suicide. In broad outline, the ag- 
gressive impulse or death instinct (Thana- 
tos) assumes a delicate balance with the 
constructive impulse or life-instinct (Eros) 
in every relationship that one human has 
with another or with some object in the out- 
side world. This conception of the human 
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psychic life defines all human relationships 
as ambivalent, as a final resolution of feel- 
ings of love and hate. Even the perception 
of the self bears this characteristic of mixed 
feelings and ambivalence, for at times we 
dislike or are critical of certain aspects of 
our own personality or behavior. A number 
of theorists (179, 203, 268, 298, 303, 317, 
329) have started with these Freudian 
premises and elaborated and modified them. 
Menninger (268) has taken the notions of 
life and death instincts and made them the 
basis of a classic and quite detailed account 
of suicide and murder as the outcome of 
the battle between these instincts or drives. 
Menninger sees suicide as composed of a 
series of elements of the aggressive drive. 
First, suicide contains the wish to kill—the 
destructive impulse which is a part of every 
human being. He points out that the man 
who kills himself kills something, and to that 
extent must have been dominated by the 
wish to kill. Any account of suicide must 
first come to grips with the primitive wish 
to kill signified by the act. Second, the 
suicide has a wish to be killed—not just a 
wish to die or to be free of his frustrations 
and problems but a wish to be killed. Being 
killed is an extreme form of aggression. 
Many persons with suicidal intentions seek 
out ways of being killed in which they can 
remain passive. Catching a destructive dis- 
ease and standing in front of traffic or a 
train are ways in which others will kill him, 
with his participation being kept at a mini- 
mum. To understand this element of sui- 
cide, an explanation is necessary of how a 
person learns to orient his life to pain, de- 
feat, and even death at the hands of others. 
Theorists must explain how masochism 
comes about and how the wish to suffer can 
become an integral part of living. Finally, 
the wish to die must be reckoned with. A 
person’s pleas to the doctor to save his life 
(when a few minutes before he had tried 
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to kill himself) indicate that the wish to 
kill and the wish to die do not always go 
hand in hand. Many persons convinced of 
the desirability of dying cannot bring 
themselves to kill themselves or to be killed 
by others. To Menninger, life and death 
represent a fusion of these constructive and 
destructive impulses. 

Less comprehensive comments about sui- 
cide frequently come from observations of 
a limited number of cases and amount to a 
description of the dynamics of particular 
suicidal events. Suicide has been ascribed, in 
part, to fluctuations in the weather (276) 
and to reactions to the rate of business 
activity (194). Some theorists point out the 
frequency with which there is a dead or 
absent parent in the fantasies of suicidal 
persons and suggest that the suicide may 
see death as a restitution for the failures of 
his life and the chance to be joined with 
the dead loved one. Death, in this instance, 
constitutes a kind of rebirth and the promise 
of a more peaceful existence. In twenty-five 
consecutive cases studied by Palmer (303), 
he found that 84 per cent suffered from the 
death or absence of a parent or sibling and 
that 68 per cent had lost a parent before 
fourteen years of age. A congruent set of 
findings was reported by other investigators 
(208, 380, 8388). Moss and Hamilton (281) 
reported that the most outstanding and con- 
sistent feature in the background of the 
cases they studied was what they called the 
“death trend,” which appeared in 95 per 
cent of the attempted suicides. 

In 75 per cent of these cases, the deaths 
of close relatives had taken place before the 
patient had completed adolescence. Suicide 
is rarely found in the families of control 
groups in which no suicide has occurred. The 
fantasy of rejoining a lost loved one is cer- 
tainly more possible for persons who have 
experienced the death of a close relative. 
For some patients, loss of a loved one, such 
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as a wife, amounts to losing a relationship 
that provided a much needed outlet for ag- 
gressive impulses. If the patient fails in his 
search for a new relationship that will offer 
him a similar target, he may take his own 
life as the only remaining object for his 
aggressive impulses. Some people can feel 
comfortable only when beating a hardy wife 
(178). Goitein (143) similarly describes 
suicidal acts as a compensation for homi- 
cidal impulses directed against members of 
the immediate family. 


CHILDREN WHO KILL THEMSELVES 


As shocking as it is to learn of children 
who murder others, it is even more dis- 
turbing to read of cases where a child re- 
sorts to self-destruction as a solution to his 
problems. To an adult, a child’s problems 
never seem to warrant so drastic an action. 
In young children there can never be a sui- 
cide which does not indict the adults closest 
to him; a disturbance of the parent-child 
relationship is always implicit (237). The 
parent’s task is both to prepare the child 
to manage and overcome frustrations and 
to protect him from being overwhelmed by 
troubles during crucial times in his life. 
When conflicts and frustrations seem insur- 
mountable, most children are secure in the 
knowledge that their parents will provide a 
refuge from trouble. A child who feels he 
has been abandoned by his parents or that 
they have turned against him may decide, 
when he assesses the enormity of the fix he 
is in, that he has no choice but to die. For 
many years the child is actually a unit com- 
posed of part child and part parent; an or- 
ganism with the parental part removed may 
be ill-equipped to deal with the sea of trou- 
bles which engulfs it. 

Many suicides are childish miscalcula- 
tions or accidents that got out of hand. In- 
tending consciously or unconsciously to pun- 
ish himself, the child may become the victim 
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of his own ignorance or poor judgment. It 
has long been apparent that some children 
have an incredible history of seriously pain- 
ful, near-fatal accidents. These occurrences 
can reach such proportions that the child 
regularly endangers his life and seems to be 
engaged in a kind of long-term, slow-motion 
suicide attempt. Children who are “acci- 
dent-prone” in this way differ in important 
respects from children who are accident- 
free. In Krall’s (224) study of children and 
accidents, he attempted to test the hypothe- 
sis that, as a result of being frustrated by 
parents using harsh or authoritarian child- 
rearing methods, accident-prone children 
have a distinguishably greater aggressive 
drive than accident-free children. He felt 
that, to produce self-injury, the child must 
also possess a considerable anxiety about 
expressing his aggressive urges in hostile 
actions directed toward others around him. 
A high level of frustration coupled with 
strong prohibitions against its expression, 
according to Krall, ought to produce an in- 
crease in aggressive acts directed toward the 
self in the form of accidents in which the 
child suffers. Examining the structured doll 
play of children between the ages of five 
and eight, he concluded that accident-re- 
peating children displayed more aggression, 
displayed it more quickly, and with less 
inhibition than accident-free children. This 
was aggression released in play with dolls 
and not in real life, but the findings seemed 
to confirm the hypothesis that accident- 
prone children had greater quantities of ag- 
gression to manage in their daily existence. 

It is not always possible to make a sure 
distinction between suicide and fatal acci- 
dents in children. Undoubtedly, some sui- 
cides are reported as accidents. Mason 
(254), for example, reported on a number 
of diabetic children who used their illness 
and its physical reaction to retaliate against 
their environment when it did not grant 
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their wishes. Such children would frequent- 
ly be found in a coma which would frighten 
the adults into bending to the children’s 
desires. This coma would incidentally threat- 
en the child’s own life. This use of injury 
to the self as a means of manipulating the 
environment demonstrates the thin line that 
exists between suicide and accident. 

Where records are available, they indi- 
cate that suicide in children is quite rare 
(68). In Despert’s (86) analysis of data 
compiled by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, she found no death by suicide for 
children under five during the year 1940. 
Between the ages of five and fourteen there 
were 49 suicides recorded, and this figure 
rose to 1,462 for the fifteen to twenty-four 
age group. The rate of suicide varies from 
year to year and differs from country to 
country, but the variations are quite small, 
and the pattern of a regular increase in rate 
with the age of the child has no important 
exception. As Zilboorg (413) pointed out, 
psychiatric studies of suicide in children are 
far from abundant in the literature, and 
most reports are clinical observations made 
on a small sample of children who are self- 
assaultive or preoccupied with thoughts of 
suicide. In general, suicide in children is 
two to three times as common in boys as it 
is in girls and is more prevalent for white 
than for Negro children. 

Theoretical explanations of the reasons 
for suicide among children range from de- 
tailed attempts to account for all the pres- 
sures and painful experiences that a particu- 
lar child has endured, to broader general- 
izations referring to the nature of the 
parent-child relationship. The usual case 
presentation is full to overflowing with so 
many traumatic incidents, long-standing un- 
resolved problems, and badly managed in- 
terpersonal relations that the reader is 
tempted only to wonder that the suicide at- 
tempt did not occur earlier in the child’s 
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life. Most case histories are gathered after 
the child is being given therapy, and the 
importance of a stable relationship with an 
adult—any reasonable adult—is reflected in 
the fact that children never commit suicide 
while in therapy. The thoroughly deprived 
and rejecting background of such children 
gives credence to the observation made by 
Reichart and Tillman (334) that suicide 
can be a last desperate defense against an 
impending psychotic break with reality. 
On the basis of individual studies of sui- 
cidal children (38, 123, 215), researchers 
have arrived at a series of dynamic formu- 
lations. Most children attempt to kill them- 
selves as an escape from an unbearable sit- 
uation—one that they have continuously 
failed to resolve in a healthy manner. Dep- 
rivation of love, or at least a child’s percep- 
tion that not enough love is forthcoming to 
fill his needs, makes every part of his daily 
life unbearable. The crushing conflict for 
the child is occasioned in part by his lack 
of social skill and the limited ability he has 
to manipulate others. He needs love des- 
perately, he is denied it for reasons he is 
unable to comprehend, he hates the person 
who denies love to him, but he cannot risk 
launching the attack that he feels they de- 
serve because the only result of a display of 
anger is to incur an even greater wrath and 
further deprivation from the object of his 
affections. The suicidal act combines a bid 
for sympathy with self-injury to assuage the 
guilt that the child experiences for the 
hostile feelings he has harbored toward the 
parent. It is a conflict from which there is 
no escape but a costly one. For some chil- 
dren, there is submission and a borderline 
existence, living from hand-to-mouth emo- 
tionally; in some instances only a protective 
withdrawal to an institution salvages at least 
the child’s physical life. For others, a revolt 
takes place, and aggression is directed 
against the environment in antisocial and 
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delinquent behavior. In either circumstance 
the time is past for the one completely ef- 
fective therapeutic measure—prevention (35). 


X. The Measurement of Aggression 


One of the most fundamental problems 
in the study of aggression is that of describ- 
ing its dimensions in terms of quantity as 


well as quality. Without measures of quanti- | 


ty, the attack on aggression will be limited 
to descriptive accounts and theoretical dis- 
cussions and will defy any coherent system- 
atization. The difficulties of such meas- 
urement are legion, and they can be listed 
to point up the complexity of the problem. 
A detailed account of the relationship of 
overt and fantasy aggression will serve to 
indicate the theoretical complications and 
ways of approaching the task. 

There are several elements which make 
it difficult to measure aggressiveness in an 
individual (218, 219). If aggressiveness is 
assessed from the point of view of the vic- 
tim, it has quite a different appearance 
than when its measurement is taken from 
the report given by the aggressor. While 
the aggressor minimizes the act, the victim 
exaggerates it in terms of the combination 
of physical hurt or deprivation and the in- 
jury to his feelings. Since aggression can be 
expressed in quite devious ways and has a 
multitude of disguises, efforts to measure it 
frequently face the task of trying to separate 
the hostility from its camouflage. Aggres- 
siveness can differ along a continuum of in- 
tensity, and it is almost impossible to attain 
equal distances between points on the scale 
from most to least aggressiveness. The ex- 
istence of a conscious and unconscious part 
of human mental apparatus further com- 
plicates the issue of measurement. Does the 
measurer ignore one while assessing the 
other, does he study the relation of con- 
scious to unconscious hostility, or must he 
consider that trustworthy measures of both 
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must be made to represent the totality of 
aggression in the individual? No two sets of 
environmental pressures are identical at any 
instant for any individual, and, since ag- 
gression is in response to the setting which 
stimulates it, measures must be made in a 
number of settings. The experimenter must 
control the important parts of the environ- 
ment or at least be prepared to account for 
its effect in instigating aggressive responses. 
Aggression, too, is a function of the par- 
ticular life-history of the individual and his 
past experiences with meeting and managing 
his impulses. In this sense, no two human 
beings are ever equated with each other 
except on a very approximate scale. The 
assumed similarity of Freshman college stu- 
dents is undoubtedly a conventional myth 
with respect to aggression. Man’s fantasy 
life allows him the luxury of a quite com- 
plex means of experiencing and expressing 
aggression and adds another dimension to 
the accounting for aggression. A tremendous 
anger welling up in an individual might 
never reach the stage of overt expression 
and would thus exist but never be apparent 
to the observer. In addition, even when the 
form, type, and level of aggression to be 
measured are decided upon, allowance must 
be made for human error in observation and 
for the fact that the tests that have been 
developed to quantify hostility do not al- 
ways measure the same thing (151, 154). 
In many ways, the methods that have been 
developed resemble the actions of the blind 
men, each describing a different part of the 
elephant’s anatomy. Each is correct in the 
conclusions he reaches based on the evi- 
dence available to him, but all lack the per- 
spective to make the final correct assess- 
ment. 

The complexity of the problem of meas- 
uring aggression is both alarming and de- 
pressing to the social scientist because it 
makes clear how primitive is the state of 
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the study of aggression. The search con- 
tinues for a simple, reliable, and valid meas- 
ure of hostility or aggressiveness, but, as 
with any simple measure of a complex thing, 
researchers will probably never attain their 
goal. When attempts are made to assess the 
status of an individual’s hostilities in terms 
of the prediction of a single aggressive 
event, such as suicide, the researcher fre- 
quently has to depend on all the informa- 
tion he can gain from a variety of sources 
before he can make an educated guess 
about the probability that an individual will 
inflict injury on himself (401). A number 
of paper-and-pencil tests have been devel- 
oped (60, 61, 370) in which the subject 
agrees or disagrees with descriptions of ag- 
gressive behavior as they apply to him. 
Projective tests (79, 199, 239, 262, 309, 
377) are also used as a method of tapping 
and quantifying indexes of aggression. All 
measures of this sort run into the problem 
of differentiating between the attitudinal 
and the motor aspects of aggression. Meas- 
ures of aggressive attitudes can be made 
quite separately from observations of motor 
expression of aggression, but the details of 
the relationship between attitudes and ac- 
tion are still quite obscure. 

Verbal aggressiveness may or may not 
lead to physical combat, and, for some 
groups of people, chronic verbal aggression 
is institutionalized and regulated by in- 
formal rules of procedure designed to limit 
the aggressiveness to a verbal form. Such 
an institution exists in some groups of Ne- 
gro and working-class whites and is called 
“playing the dozens” (41, 148). The proce- 
dure is fairly standard. A group may be 
gathered in a poolroom or on a street 
corner, and as an aggressive way of passing 
the time they begin a humorous needling 
of one of the members. This usually focuses 
on his personal characteristics or the char- 
acteristics of the members of his immediate 
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family (“Your mother wears Army shoes”). 
The victim can retaliate in kind (“Your 
mother rides shotgun on a garbage truck”), 
and in the course of the exchange the in- 
sults become more colorful, personal, and 
provoking. If the target loses control and 
erupts in anger, he may be trounced by the 
others as his penalty for losing the game. 
Frequently, the insulting exchange contin- 
ues until boredom sets in and it is discon- 
tinued by a silent, but mutual, consent. A 
similar, but less personal, verbal aggression 
appears in a game called “Turn Green” 
which occurs at mealtimes among delin- 
quent and antisocial boys. In turn, each par- 
ticipant graphically describes some revolt- 
ing event in an effort to nauseate the others 
at the table. This game continues until one 
of the group can no longer contain himself, 
and the over-all effect is usually a decreased 
appetite even for the most hardened par- 
ticipant. 


OVERT AND FANTASY AGGRESSION 


The ideal form of control over aggressive 
impulses is one in which each individual 
regulates his own behavior on the basis of 
a reasoned decision regarding socially ac- 
ceptable forms of aggressive expression. 
Thinking, imaginative, and fantasy proc- 
esses are essential to such a state of affairs, 
and the relationship between fantasy and 
overt expression of aggression has been 
studied intensively in the last few years. 
Since, for humans, fantasy occupies an in- 
termediate position in time between an ag- 
gressive impulse and its expression, it pre- 
sents the possibility of introducing a delay 
between the urge and its expression. The 
ancient admonition to “count to ten” is a 
crude attempt to achieve such a delay, but 
delay in itself accomplishes nothing unless 
it allows the consequences of the aggressive 
act to become more apparent and to deter 
the translation of the impulse into action. 
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Fantasy exists as a link in a chain of 
events which begins with muscle tension and 
excitation of the nerves and culminates in 
behavior. Fantasy can be described as a 
kind of psychological dispatcher which in- 
terprets, categorizes, and responds to stim- 
ulation arising simultaneously from inside 
the body and from the outside world. The 
existence of such a psychological “middle 
man” gives the human organism a unique 
discretion over the form, kind, quality, and 
timing of his reaction to the stimuli which 
constantly impinge on his consciousness. 
Where simpler forms of life are “stimulus- 
bound” and compelled to respond in an 
almost automatic fashion to certain classes 
of stimuli, man has the advantage of de- 
lay, in which he can assess the situation 
and then choose the response that is most 
appropriate to it. As a buffer mechanism 
between an impulse and its expression, 
fantasy makes human emotions unusually 
malleable and allows an almost unlimited 
transformation and control of their ultimate 
expression. 

In the form of play, children can engage 
in “reality testing” in which they act out 
fantasies in order to master the fearful ele- 
ments they may contain. Thus, playing doc- 
tor or dentist is a safe way for the child to 
relive upsetting experiences and learn to 
control his reactions to them. In this sense, 
play has been called the work of childhood, 
and it is in this medium that some of the 
most insightful explorations of children have 
been done. Using dolls and toys as a minia- 
ture world to which the child can react as 
his emotions dictate, experimental studies of 
doll play have become an important source 
of information about the reactions of chil- 
dren to the frustrations and conflicts they 
must cope with in the process of learning 
to meet life’s demands (10, 27, 200, 315). 
The principal drawback to the use of struc- 
tured doll play as a means of measuring the 
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aggressiveness of children is that the hostili- 
ty expressed in play with dolls may be an 
artifact of the experimental situations (314). 
When a child discovers that mangling a doll 
evokes no response from the smilingly neu- 
tral observer, he may interpret the lack of 
response as a sanction and an encourage- 
ment to him to display more of this behav- 
ior. Children regularly become more aggres- 
sive in successive doll-play sessions, and 
this phenomenon may have been produced 
by the setting and cannot be disentangled 
from the child’s normal response. 

One familiar and vital function of fantasy 
is that of a substitute form of behavior when 
other lines of action are forbidden or un- 
available. The overt expression of aggres- 
sion is so restricted by society that the 
privacy of fantasy is frequently the only 
safe haven for violent feelings. For adults, 
imaginative productions in dramatics, art, 
or literature may provide the cardinal outlet 
for the daily accumulation of frustrations 
and annoyances. The eternal popularity of 
blood-and-guts fiction is a monument to the 
fascination of violent fantasy. 

The expression of aggression occasions 
anxiety for most persons, and if the experi- 
menter wishes to measure the expression of 
these impulses, he must disguise what he 
is after on the test or else permit and en- 
courage the subject to express the forbidden 
impulses. In either case the subject is sensi- 
tive to the social desirability of his re- 
sponses, and he will censor them if it is to 
his advantage. Thus, when subjects were 
informed that the test they were taking was 
used for detecting and studying serious emo- 
tional disturbances, it had the effect of mak- 
ing them avoid overt aggressive responses 
(181). Even the standard instructions to 
most projective tests are not free of signs 
that would induce avoidance of threatening 
material on the part of the subject (322). 
In most clinical settings the subject is quite 
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aware that the tester is looking for signs of 
the internal workings of the individual, and 
the general tendency is to withhold re- 
sponses that are less than acceptable so- 
cially. Some tests are more apparent in this 
respect than others and have a built-in in- 
vitation to avoidance. As the subject more 
closely approaches a situation in which he 
is stimulated to express aggression or tell 
a hostile story in the testing session, he is 
bound to experience fear of doing so and to 
express conflict in his response. In any pro- 
jective study of the aggressive responses, an 
account of this conflict over expression must 
be calculated as a function of the testing 
situation and not a normal caution over ex- 
pression. Studies which try to separate hos- 
tility into its components, such as tendencies 
to avoid expression, the direction of hostili- 
ty, and anxiety associated with hostility, 
produce purer and more reliable measures 
(189, 140, 290, 321). 

A chronic problem in studies attempting 
to relate fantasy aggression to the proba- 
bility of the overt expression of aggression 
is that all forms of hostile fantasy are 
lumped together without discrimination. The 
subject’s imaginative productions are given 
a total score indicating how much hostility 
they portray and whether this “hostility” is 
social or personal, direct or indirect, or ab- 
stract or concrete. Then the experimenter 
attempts to predict the appearance of ag- 
gressive behavior without regard for the 
fact that an aggressive act is a function of 
the provoking agent and the context of the 
situation in which it occurs. It is for this 
reason that the relationship between fantasy 
and actual forms of aggressiveness has re- 
mained obscure and has been difficult to 
predict. Ideally, such predictions should be 
made in terms of an exact statement of the 
degree of hostility, how it will be expressed, 
toward whom it will be directed, and under 
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what circumstances it will make its ap- 
pearance. 

Kagan (213) has done an experiment that 
attempts to surmount these obstacles to 
prediction. He constructed pictures that he 
felt would evoke fantasy focused specifical- 
ly on the physical aggression of fighting 
rather than a variety of other forms of ag- 
gressiveness, such as suicide, property de- 
struction, stealing, or verbal exchanges. 
When he compared the frequency of stories 
about fighting, told in response to these 
pictures, with actual fighting in social sit- 
uations, he discovered that they were sig- 
nificantly and positively related to each 
other. 

Another attempt to account for the com- 
binations of variables that usually influence 
the relation between a person’s fantasy and 
his overt behavior is that of Hokanson 
and Gordon (187). These experimenters 
grouped male college students according to 
whether they were high or low in the 
amount of hostility they expressed on a test 
of manifest hostility. Half of each group 
was then placed in a situation designed to 
arouse strong hostility, and the other half 
of each group was placed in a situation de- 
fined as low in arousal of hostility. Both 
overt hostility and fantasy hostility were 
provided as outlets for the instigation to ag- 
gression, and the degree to which each of 
these was encouraged as a response was 
varied for each group. The findings from 
this research effort are less relevant to the 
problem of the measurement of aggression 
than the design itself. The tricky task of 
juggling a number of the important de- 
terminants of aggressiveness is clearly called 
for if anything more than a_ superficial 
statement of the relation of fantasy to be- 
havior is to be achieved. 

An important determinant of how much 
of one’s fantasy will appear in behavior is 
the anticipated response that other persons 
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will have to overt hostility. This involves 
assessing the relationship between the ag- 
gressive needs and the dependency needs 
of the person intent on communicating his 
anger to others. Thus the form of maternal 
discipline and the degree to which a child 
is identified with an aggressive, like-sexed 
parent appear to be related to the fate of 
the child’s aggressive drives (230, 362). 
Lesser (228, 229) indicated that when there 
was maternal encouragement of aggression 
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(as reflected in maternal attitudes and prac- | 
tices regarding aggression), a greater degree | 


of correspondence existed between fantasy 
and overt aggression of children than under 
conditions of maternal discouragement of 
aggression. 

Although mothers may have individual 
preferences and tolerances for the aggres- 
siveness of their children, there are also 
predictable standards which accompany so- 
cial status in this society. Middle-class and 
working-class parents feel differently about 
the dangers inherent in the expression of 
aggression, and these feelings play a central 
part in determining whether the child 
learns to express or inhibit his aggressive- 
ness. In the American middle class, for ex- 
ample, relatively early in the child’s life 
there are strong pressures exerted by the 
parents for the inhibition of aggressive be- 
havior (82, 402). Since so many of the re- 
ports in the literature on aggression have 
used middle-class nursery-school children or 
middle-class college students as subjects for 
study, it has been difficult to find a sig- 
nificant relationship between an individual's 
behavior and fantasy (316, 345). In con- 
trast to this general state of affairs, Mussen 
and Naylor (290) did find a significant 
positive relationship between ratings of 
overt aggression and the number of aggres- 
sive themes in stories produced by a group 
of lower-class, delinquent boys. They hy- 
pothesized that, since overt aggression is 
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subject to less punishment in lower-class 
than in middle-class families, lower-class 
subjects should be less anxious over being 
aggressive. If they are less apt to inhibit 
aggressive behavior, it is to be expected that 
there would be a more reliable relationship 
with the aggression found in their fantasy 
life. A middle-class child and a lower-class 
child with equally aggressive fantasy lives 
might differ considerably in behavior, with 
the lower-class child’s actions matching his 
fantasy while the middle-class child inhibits 
expression of his. Only with an accurate 
assessment of the degree of drive, the nature 
of the stimulus evoking aggression, and the 
kinds of anxieties or prohibitions that inhibit 
its expression, can prediction be fruitful. 

The division by social classes as a means 
of accounting for the differences in expres- 
sion of aggression is accurate for groups but 
not for individuals. Members of each class 
may, as individuals, differ in the personal 
history of their aggressive drives. Where a 
middle-class child will be made anxious 
about the expression of aggression and thus 
inhibit it, a lower-class child will inhibit 
expression because of a fear of punishment 
from others. The result is the same, but the 
basis of the inhibition is quite different. 
Social class is a group variable and predicts 
significantly only for groups of people and 
then only on a probability basis. It cannot 
predict for individuals. 

The prediction of aggressiveness from 
fantasy has other dimensions which have 
been studied. Watson, Pritzker, and Madi- 
son (392) tested the hypothesis that, under 
conditions which would favor the expression 
of impulses, neurotics would show more ag- 
gression than normals. Matching groups of 
patients who came to the hospital for psy- 
chiatric treatment with an equal number of 
persons who were not in treatment, they 
tested this hypothesis in a unique way. Each 
subject was given 60 sets of scrambled 
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words which could be assembled to have 
either a hostile or a non-hostile meaning. 
Thus, the set “Shoot, I'll, You, Ask” could 
be assembled to read “I'll ask you” or “T'll 
shoot you” depending on which three of the 
four words were chosen to make up the 
sentence. The neurotic group did display 
more hostility than the non-neurotic group, 
but this measure is subject to considerable 
conscious awareness of the aggressiveness 
of one’s responses, and it is difficult to esti- 
mate how much validity it has as a means 
of assessing hostility. 

A different approach to the problem of 
measurement was taken by Holzberg, Bur- 
sten, and Santiccioli (190). They assumed 
that the frequency with which persons told 
aggressive stories in response to pictures 
was an indication of the amount of aggres- 
sive tension they possessed. Those who over- 
report (tell a great many hostile stories) 
and those who underreport (tell very few 
hostile stories) were judged to possess 
greater tension in the area of aggression 
than those who responded with an average 
number of hostile stories. It has been 
pointed out (264) that there is some logical 
circularity in the practice of attributing ag- 
gressiveness to the lack of response. Such 
an act is similar to calling the roll by asking 
all those who are not present to raise their 
hands. The lack of an aggressive response 
can be accounted for in a number of ways 
other than ascribing it to the inhibition of 
severe aggressive tension. It is possible that 
such subjects were not emotionally involved 
in the experiment and were unmoved by 
the instigation to aggression. 

There is little question that a powerful 
instigation to aggression will have an effect 
on the amount of hostility that will appear 
in the fantasy of the frustrated person 
(116). If you insult one set of subjects in 
a laboratory setting and do not insult an- 


other group, the insulted subjects will reg- 
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ularly express more aggression in their fan- 
tasies than will the non-insulted subjects. 
In general, if the opportunity and the ex- 
cuse are provided for the person to release 
his aggressive feelings in action, a decrease 
in the amount of fantasy aggression will 
follow. The difficult relationship to tease 
out is that which determines the flow of 
such aggression into the outside world. Un- 
til we can understand how this mechanism 
operates, we shall not be able to come to 
grips with the problem of controlling angry 
outbursts. 


XI. Aggression and Pathology 


Aggressive impulses are the source of 
man’s greatest accomplishments as well as 
his most notable catastrophes. The disin- 
tegrative effect of chronic, unrelieved hos- 
tility is nowhere more apparent than in the 
emotional states we know as neurosis and 
psychosis. Emotional disorders reflect in 
clear, sharp detail the feelings and reac- 
tions that normally are obscured by con- 
vention and self-control; in pathology we 
can take an unhurried view of emotions that 
rarely erupt in the normal conduct of hu- 
man affairs. Just as aggression, in its broad- 
est sense, is a vital aspect of our everyday 
actions, so, too, is it a basic component of 
disordered forms of behavior. It is not so 
much that pathology adds new forces to an 
individual's psychological balance, it is 
rather that it produces a redistribution of 
the existing forces, allowing hostility to out- 
weigh all other feelings. In clinical practice 
the psychologist confronted with a diagnos- 
tic problem looks to an assessment of the 
status of the patient’s hostilities as a funda- 
mental step in understanding the whole 
person. Hatred and rage stripped bare of 
restraints are such an insistent accompani- 
ment of a wide range of patterns of mental 
illness that Thorne (385) has suggested 
that acute or chronic frustration-tension-ag- 
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gression reactions may be the primary 
causes of many forms of pathology. Chronic 
anger reactions for which the person has 
found no acceptable outlet may radiate and 
infuse even neutral situations with a hostile 
meaning and prompt a lashing-out against 
imagined threats. Such an aggressive way 
of life would inevitably provoke retaliation 
from its startled victims, and yet each vic- 
tim’s act of revenge would only serve to 
confirm our patient’s original impression 
that he lived in a threatening and danger- 
ous world. Grant (156) presented a series 
of clinical case histories of patients illus- 
trating just such a lifelong predominance of 
emotional problems rooted firmly in chronic 
states of rage and resentment. 

Whether unmanageable aggressive feel- 
ings are at the core of pathological condi- 
tions or merely the effects of maladjustment 
in other spheres of behavior, the intimate 
connection between emotional disorder and 
hostility is easily documented (75). Al- 
though aggression may take a more extreme 
form when it is an expression of mental 
illness, it is still identifiable in terms of the 
object toward which it is directed. Phillips 
and Rabinovitch (312), for example, ex- 
amined over six hundred patients in order to 
analyze the tendency of the symptoms of 
abnormality to appear together or to be 
mutually exclusive. Of thirty-nine symp- 
toms, taken from many different diagnostic 
categories, they concluded that three major 
groupings occurred. One cluster of symp- 
toms that regularly appeared together could 
be labeled “avoidance of others” and in- 
cluded characteristics such as suspiciousness 
and hallucinations. A second group of symp- 
toms was described as “self-indulgence and 
turning against others,” while a third in- 
cluded a collection of symptoms which fit 
a category called “self-deprivation and turn- 
ing against the self.” In general, a person 
whose emotional illness was revealed by 
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symptoms such as refusal to eat, headaches, 
and attempts at suicide would not be likely 
to launch violent attacks against others. 
There is aggressive order even in the ap- 
parent disorder of derangement. 

The first systematic concepts about the 
role of hostility and aggressiveness in men- 
tal illness were suggested by Freud. It was 
Freud who first indicated that the melan- 
cholic or depressed person has fallen ill as 
a consequence of hostility which he cannot 
show openly or direct toward the frustrating 
person. Unable to express his feelings, his 
depression deepens apace with his mount- 
ing hostility, since the only outlet remaining 
to him is himself. As Oltman and Friedman 
(299) have noted, the depressive illness is 
the culmination of a lifelong personality 
pattern marked by a highly conscientous, 
meticulous, perfectionistic, and self-depreca- 
tory way of life. 

It is possible to rank emotional disturb- 
ances according to the openness and direct- 
ness of aggressiveness which characterize 
them (3, 405). The hebephrenic schizo- 
phrenic would top such a list of assaultive- 
ness, the catatonic schizophrenic would 
come next, followed by the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic, then the patient suffering from 
manic excitement, and, finally, the ubiqui- 
tous neurotic. Normal persons, of course, 
would display less in the way of violently 
aggressive outbursts than the average of any 
kind of schizophrenic. The dedication to 
assaultiveness or self-injury on the part of 
certain patients was made clear in Albee’s 
(3) study of one year’s accident and injury 
reports in a psychiatric hospital. He found 
that 78 patients were responsible for 215 
injuries to others, while 74 patients ac- 
counted for a total of 119 self-injuries. 

It is evident that mental patients can be 
distinguished both by the degree of their 
aggressiveness and by the typical direction 
of its expression, but the influence of hos- 
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tility extends even further. Albee discovered 
that schizophrenics, as a group, were much 
more prone than non-schizophrenics to di- 
rect their rage against others rather than 
themselves, and this proved to be an almost 
impenetrable barrier to therapeutic im- 
provement. Patients whose aggressive urges 
were directed toward themselves were sig- 
nificantly more able to profit from psycho- 
therapeutic attempts to help them. Studying 
matched groups of patients who improved 
or failed to improve following hospitaliza- 
tion, Feldman, Pascal, and Swenson (114) 
reported that those who tended to direct 
blame or hostility exclusively onto the en- 
vironment had a poorer prognosis for their 
status one year after discharge from a men- 
tal hospital than did those who directed 
part of their hostility toward themselves. 
Aggression turned toward the world and 
the people in it acts to keep others at so 
great a distance that they can neither ap- 
proach to render therapeutic guidance nor 
offer support in the crises that come with a 
return to the outside world. In this sense, 
man’s rage can indeed be his worst enemy. 


CULTURE, HOSTILITY, AND PATHOLOGY 


The predictive power we gain from 
knowledge of patterns of aggression is not 
limited to individual cases or diagnostic 
groups. Some fascinating explorations have 
been made of cultural patterns of hostility 
and their effect on the incidence of mental 
illnesses related to them. The patterns of 
child-rearing that a culture uses to fashion 
personality traits in its future adults tend 
also to determine the characteristics that 
will mark mental illness among its members. 
The total incidence of psychosis, the fre- 
quency of particular kinds of psychosis, and 
the unique symptoms that a psychotic per- 
son will display may reflect the distinctive 
social and cultural demands that a society 
makes on its citizens (263). 
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A well-documented instance of the social 
shaping of illness is reported for the studies 
of Negro Africa analyzed by Benedict and 
Jacks (39). In the populations studied, de- 
pressive states in any form were relatively 
rare, and this was particularly evident in 
the statistics which indicate that there was 
only 1 suicide for every 100,000 persons in 
the society. This is an especially low rate 
when it is compared with rates of 10-16 
per 100,000 in the United States or 255 per 
100,000 in Denmark. Carothers (67) noted 
that among Kenya Colony natives there was 
not a single case of depression observed in 
120 consecutive hospital admissions diag- 
nosed as manic-depressive psychosis; the 
patients’ aggressive actions were turned on 
others rather than on the self. Attempts to 
explain the rarity of depressive forms of 
emotional disturbance have mentioned that 
the cultures studied can be distinguished 
from most Western societies by their free- 
dom from guilt and self-reproach and by 
the exclusion of ideas of free will and per- 
sonal responsibility. If tragedy and accident 
can comfortably be ascribed to the machi- 
nations of a supernatural power, the indi- 
vidual is absolved of the overwhelming 
guilt so characteristic of the Judeo-Christian 
world. 

Even in cultures similar to that in the 
United States—New Zealand, for example— 
Beaglehole (31) related that manic-depres- 
sive reactions occurred about twice as fre- 
quently as schizophrenic reactions. This 
figure—perhaps it is a commentary on the 
nature of our civilization—is an almost exact 
reversal of the incidence of these two dis- 
eases in the United States. Subcultures lo- 
cated in a larger society but isolated from 
it by choice or by natural barriers may dis- 
play patterns of psychosis that differ con- 
siderably from the society that surrounds 
them. Among the Hutterites living in self- 
sufficient communities in the North Ameri- 
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can Middle West, Eaton and Weil (97) 
found that the Hutterite philosophy of com- 
munity life made manic-depression much 
more common than schizophrenia—the re- 
verse of the situation in all other popula- 
tions in this country for whom comparable 
data have been obtained. 

As interesting and suggestive as these ob- 
servations of pathology are, they rest quite 
squarely on the presumption that psychiatric 
diagnosis is both accurate and dependable. 
At best, diagnosis is a rough system of 
categorizing and labeling collections of 
symptoms—a system irregularly applied and 
subject to extensive distortion on the part 
of the individual diagnostician. King (221) 
spoke for most experienced research workers 
when he pointed out that matching neuro- 
psychiatric samples by diagnostic category 
tends to be a most superficial indicator of 
similarity between persons—a system which 
ignores a host of differences between them. 
Modern methods of treatment complicate 
the diagnostic process even further (17). 
A depressed patient may be given electric 
shock treatments shortly after being ad- 
mitted to the hospital and have his depres- 
sion eased before the dynamics of his case 
are fully understood or catalogued. While 
this may be an act of therapeutic mercy, it 
obscures the relationship between hostile 
impulses and the symptoms of mental illness. 


AGGRESSIVENESS AND PATHOLOGY 
IN CHILDREN 


In assessing the part that hostility plays 
in pathological disturbances among  chil- 
dren, the task is made more difficult be- 
cause the child can seldom account for the 
relevant details of his own past. The mother 
—to whom all researchers eventually turn— 
presents a formidable set of barriers for the 
interviewer to hurdle. In studies of the fam- 
ily background of schizophrenia, Gerard and 
Siegel (136) learned that parents of dis- 
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turbed children tended to be sensitive and 
defensive individuals, often ridden with 
deep guilt feelings. Anxious to defend both 
the patients and themselves, parents may 
distort the facts or omit vital bits of infor- 
mation. The parents of large families nat- 
urally find it difficult to recall any but the 
most superficial points of difference be- 
tween siblings, and this lapse of memory is 
abetted by their fear that the slightest hint 
of difference in the manner in which any 
of the children were brought up may open 
the door to criticism of their ability as par- 
ents. Even when well-intentioned parents 
are willing to co-operate, their account of 
child-rearing procedures may contain more 
fiction than fact (40). Normal mothers 
pride themselves on the clarity of their re- 
call, but even they may not be able to sort 
out the original event from the embellish- 
ments added in the retelling. 

Although childhood emotional problems 
are similar in kind to those of the adult, the 
pathologies of children are much less sophis- 
ticated and somewhat more direct transla- 
tions of impulse into action. Some theorists 
(168, 169) argue that diseases such as clas- 
sic manic-depression should be recognized 
as a psychiatric entity in children and 
treated accordingly, but most clinical work- 
ers feel that childhood diseases resemble, 
but do not duplicate, adult difficulties. Cer- 
tainly the use of manic-depression as a 
diagnostic category for youthful problems 
is rare. Between the ages of five and sixteen, 
only six cases were so designated out of one 
thousand diagnoses reported (163). Dis- 
agreement about what ought to be the 
proper diagnosis in such cases occurs be- 
cause diagnosis most frequently is made 
without any long-term observation of the 
child (348). Ideally, even though an in- 
fant’s emotional capacity may be limited by 
the primitive state of its nervous system 
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(51), we ought to know the child’s emo- 
tional development from birth. 

The serious emotional illnesses of chil- 
dren regularly revolve around the difficul- 
ties they experience in learning to control 
the expression of hostile impulses. The 
symptoms of this struggle with aggression 
are often highly visible because the arena 
for the battle is the musculature with which 
the child puts his anger into action. For 
some children, activity and an aggressive 
orientation to life can be associated almost 
from the time of birth. One theorist (343) 
has suggested that excessive nervous and 
emotional activity can be inherited, as can 
phlegmatic and depressed types of behavior. 
If so, the extreme differences in gross activi- 
ty level at birth may predict that the future 
task of restraint of activity may become a 
serious challenge to some children and a 
simple achievement for others. Despite the 
innate differences in motility of children, 
the society will decree that they must all 
fit within the same narrow limits of control 
over natural impulses. 

There is no more dramatic example of 
the struggle for muscular inhibition than 
that revealed in cases of children who de- 
veloped involuntary “tics” as a primary 
symptom of their emotional problem. In the 
second year of an infant’s life, especially in 
the short period after independent move- 
ment is established and before verbal ex- 
pression is achieved, a variety of emotions 
find their outlet only in the language of 
bodily movement. Rage, anger, impatience, 
and frustration are expressed through mus- 
cular activity, and, as Burlingame (58) ob- 
served, under the impact of conflicting 
emotions such activity may become diffuse, 
spread over the whole body, be undirected 
and chaotic, and culminate in a temper 
tantrum. Since children must often be re- 
strained for their own safety as well as for 
the safety of the environment, such bodily 
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restraint blocks their main avenue of ex- 
pression, leaving a great deal of tension 
undischarged. Where restraint is in a sud- 
den or unexpected manner, the child is lia- 
ble to respond with a paroxysm of aggres- 
sion. When such restraint is a consistent 
feature of the child’s life, his attempts at 
self-control may become the central theme 
of his existence. 

As the child develops, purposeful, inten- 
tional motility should gradually come to dis- 
place the diffuse and impulsive motility he 
displayed as a child. Society’s emphasis on 
achieving motor control and the central role 
that the skeletal musculature plays in emo- 
tional expression for children make this a 
particularly susceptible area for behavior 
disorder. Blinking, jerking, twitching, or 
sniffing are transient expressions of tension 
which (233, 245) almost every normal 
child experiences while growing up. It is 
when these expressive movements represent 
the acting out of impulses which the par- 
ents disapprove that the child is driven to 
suppress and hide his gestures, leaving the 
“tic” as the last remnant of a continuing 
conflict. Of the thirty-nine tiqueurs studied 
by Mahler (245), thirty-seven were males, 
and only two were females. The greater 
aggressiveness of boys and the degree to 
which they rely on their neuromuscular ap- 
paratus for attack and self-defense make 
them ready victims of the symbolic aggres- 
sive indecision represented by pants-hitch- 
ing, lip-pursing, eye-blinking, collar-loosen- 
ing, and arm-twitching tics. Gerard (137) 
adds that in all her cases the mothers, and 
sometimes both parents, were ambitious for 
intellectual achievement by the child while 
demanding non-aggressive, restrained, con- 
forming behavior from him. The involuntary 
muscle spasms of a tic may be likened to 
a repeated—but never completed—hostile 
gesture. 

When a child has shifted from bodily to 
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verbal techniques of expressing himself, he 
may still use inhibition, restraint, or with- 
drawal as a way of resolving his conflicts. 
Among Despert’s (85) patients, she felt 
that a capital symptom of childhood schiz- 
ophrenia was mutism. This flat refusal to 
speak or to communicate with the world 
was, for the child, a paralyzing attempt to 
cope with his environment by avoiding the 
use of an organ that was capable of ex- 
pressing his hostile and destructive feelings. 
When either elective mutism or tics prove 
to be unrewarding ways of managing angry 
emotions, and as the child’s emotional dis- 
turbance deepens into schizophrenia, his 
unconfined aggressiveness becomes a prom- 
inent characteristic of his illness. Studying 
boys seen at a clinic, Frazee (125) com- 
pared the symptoms of one group, who later 
became psychotic, with those of another 
group who did not. Topping the list of 
symptoms of prepsychotic children was dis- 
play of temper, which appeared in 74 per 
cent of the cases, while apparent in only 
39 per cent of those cases which did not 
develop schizophrenia. 

Under adverse circumstances, some chil- 
dren never acquire the capacity to deal with 
their hostile impulses, and in the battle to 
gain control over their inner urges they 
deviate from normal patterns of behavior 
in ways which reveal their helplessness and 
dependence on the adults around them. 
With growth and maturity come a sophis- 
tication and variety in emotional expres- 
sion; for children the means at hand are 
few, and they are simple and direct. For 
the middle-class child, neurosis may be the 
only available resolution of his problems 


(157). 


AGGRESSION AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Pathological emotional states in which 
the individual is no longer the conscious 
master of his hostility constitute a perfectly 
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reasonable and proper topic for study by 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychoana- 
lysts. Over the years, psychological interest 
has veered toward symptoms which are pro- 
duced by disturbances in the autonomic 
nervous system, and many psychoanalysts 
are busy studying the origin of spastic 
bowel, eczema, peptic ulcer, bronchial asth- 
ma, migraine, diabetes mellitus, and a host 
of conditions which in the past were ex- 
cluded from psychiatric interest because of 
their supposedly organic causes. From these 
studies has come the concept of “organ 
neurosis,” which suggests that powerful 
emotions, barred from outlet in the muscle 
system of the body, provoke an abnormal 
use or stimulation of an internal organ sys- 
tem, thus disturbing its normal function. 
The action of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem in states of anger or fear demonstrates 
quite clearly how extensive are the bodily 
changes which accompany emotion. In clas- 
sic terms, the body is prepared for fight or 
flight when it becomes aware of noxious or 
dangerous stimuli in the environment. The 
autonomic nervous apparatus changes the 
blood pressure by increasing the rate and 
amplitude of the heart beat, it increases 
the ability of the blood to coagulate, it 
pours a greater amount of glycogen and 
adrenalin into the blood stream to furnish 
additional energy to the muscles, it dilates 
the blood vessels to carry these products 
to the muscles, and it reduces the blood 
supply to digestive and other organs that do 
not need to be mobilized for action. Each 
of us has felt these violent physiological 
changes when we were very angry or 
frightened, and we know from personal ex- 
perience that they can produce exhaustion 
if continued over a long period. The study 
of aggression and human physiology focuses 
on the effects of psychological pressures 
which act to stimulate a continual state of 
excitation of the nervous system and the 
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attendant havoc upon the body. Psycho- 
somatic illness is one way of turning ag- 
gression on the self so that the self becomes 
the victim of emotions which are denied 
access to any other form of expression. 
Before describing some representative 
theoretical approaches to the physical con- 
sequences of hostile feelings, we must take 
note of the core theoretical problem of all 
such studies—the mind-body problem. The 
term “psychosomatic” does a considerable 
disservice to what we think of as a reason- 
able and logical conception of the function- 
ing of the human organism. The division 
into psyche and soma or mental and physical 
implies the existence of two distinct entities 
interacting with each other—a palpable, 
“real” body being influenced by a vaporous, 
nebulous mind. When the Journal of Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine was founded in 1989, 
the editorial staff made a clear statement 
about this confusing philosophical issue in 
their first edition. They explained that psy- 
chic and somatic phenomena take place in 
the same biological system and are probably 
two aspects of the same process; thus, any 
division of the two must be understood as 
a convenient, and somewhat dangerous, 
convention to simplify our thinking about 
the problem. This laudable caution has been 
less than successful as a guide for theorists. 
It is almost as if the “mind” refused to ac- 
cept the fact that it does not exist as a 
separate entity. For our purposes, this issue 
can be side-stepped by taking the position 
that feelings and emotions always are ac- 
companied by physical changes in body 
chemistry and nervous activity. Our concern 
is with what happens and not how it got 
there. Thus rage consists of physiological 
processes which take place somewhere in 
the central nervous system, and the physio- 
logical effect of rage is a chain of events in 
which every link can be described, at least 
theoretically, in physiological terms. Ideas, 
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fantasies, or impulses which are a part of 
this process are unique only in that they can 
be studied by introspection and verbal 
report. 

Schur (354) has pointed out that a great 
many theorists use an oversimplified model 
of tension which gets dammed up and then 
courses through the body, laying waste or- 
gan systems. Such a conception is presented 
by Harris (171), who interviewed women 
and claimed that a direct relationship ex- 
isted between the subjective feeling of poor 
health and the holding-in of angry feelings. 
A wide variety of behavior has been at- 
tributed to physiological changes of all 
kinds. Aggressive acts committed against 
society by first offenders who are forty or 
fifty years old may be, according to Abra- 
hamsen (1), a consequence of the physio- 
logical imbalances which come with in- 
creasing age. The additional impetus of an 
altered chemical state may contribute de- 
cisively to an antisocial act on the part of 
a person who previously was under ade- 
quate self-control. Emotions certainly can 
give rise, immediately and dramatically, to 
physical symptoms. Catalepsy is used by 
Levin (231) as a compelling example of 
such an event. In a cataleptic attack the 
patient collapses completely and is help- 
less, although conscious, for a brief period. 
And then he recovers completely. Levin 
feels that these attacks are likely to occur 
in the presence of aggression that must be 
kept in check. He notes that when aggres- 
sion is justified and therefore does not pro- 
voke feelings of guilt, catalepsy is not likely 
to occur. The conflict between. an aggres- 
sive impulse and physiological attempts to 
inhibit it sets up a high level of excitation 
in the cortex, and it is possible that this ex- 
citation spreads to the part of the brain that 
controls bodily movement and produces a 
sleeplike state. It is obvious that a number 
of other conditions must exist before a per- 
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son will fall victim to as dramatic a demon- 
stration of the internal war against hostile 
urges, but, for sheer directness of response, 
catalepsy is an outstanding physiological 
display. 

Among physical symptoms that have been 
studied extensively are the various allergies, 
peptic ulcers, headaches, gastrointestinal 
disorders, and the elevation of blood pres- 
sure without an organic basis (essential hy- 
pertension). Each of these symptoms, of 
course, has an “organic basis,” but the 
search that goes on is for the trigger of the 
physiological chain of events. Let us look at 
the example of headache for which no or- 
ganic pathology exists. The hypothesis that 
such headaches occur as a result of re- 
pressed hostility was examined by Lustman 
(242), using hypnosis as an experimental 
technique. Eleven neurotic subjects were 
hypnotized and returned, in fantasy, to a 
time early in their childhood and asked to 
describe an unpleasant or hostility-provok- 
ing experience from that period. The three 
patients who regularly suffered from so- 
called inorganic headaches all developed 
such headaches as they relived the rage 
they had experienced at that time in the 
past. Of the eight patients who did not usu- 
ally have symptomatic headaches, none de- 
veloped them during the experiment. Hav- 
ing tension-produced headaches is not a 
simple function of unexpressed rage. It de- 
pends, in great part, on the intensity of the 
rage, the amount of guilt the individual has 
about his hostile feelings, and the degree to 
which he can express them with safety. In 
the experiment described, the patients who 
developed headaches while re-experiencing 
childhood resentments were free of such 
symptoms when they were hypnotized and 
asked to describe the same incidents from 
an adult perspective. It would seem that 
when the adult capacity to repress resent- 
ment is available to the neurotic person, it 
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acts to protect him from being aware of his 
problems of hostility. 

Extensive studies have been made of the 
relation of hostility and allergic reactions 
in children (21). In Miller and Baruch’s 
(270) exploration of allergy, they examined 
the forms of expression of hostility that the 
children showed in their daily behavior. 
Rating 90 allergic and 53 non-allergic chil- 
dren according to whether they tended to 
express their anger directly to others, in- 
directly, or to displace it toward persons or 
objects that did not deserve it, they. dis- 
covered an interesting set of relationships. 
Children who had allergies displayed less 
outgoing hostility of all kinds when com- 
pared to allergy-free children. When the 
researchers assessed the percentages of chil- 
dren who turned aggression on themselves, 
the proportions were reversed, with 55 per 
cent of the allergic children and only 28 
per cent of the non-allergic children who 
were the recipients of their own hostile 
feelings. To fit findings such as these into 
a proper perspective, two considerations 
must be kept in mind. First, the untangling 
of cause and effect is not an easy task. Does 
the allergy act as a limiting condition on 
the form that aggressive expression will 
take, or does the allergy represent a symp- 
tomatic outlet for the anger? A second con- 
sideration is that something akin to somatic 
predisposition or constitutional weakness 
must be taken into account. A child having 
a chemical or physical hypersensitivity to 
certain allergens in nature may experience 
a severe reaction which then complicates 
all his later relationships with the world 
and the people in it. The subtle interaction 
of body chemistry and emotion has yet to 
be unraveled in a satisfactory manner. 

Similar clinical speculations exist in some 
detail in the work on essential hypertension 
(257, 347). The cases studied had, as a 
prominent dynamic feature, a surface sub- 
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missiveness which masked chronic, hostile, 
unsuccessful, nearly conscious rebellion 
against this submission to others. The 
chronic elevation of blood pressure is 
launched physiologically by this intense 
anger which is not adequately expressed or 
repressed. Miller's (271) investigations re- 
lated fluctuations in blood pressure and in- 
hibited aggressions among psychotic pa- 
tients. Studying depressed patients who at- 
tacked themselves and paranoid patients 
who defended themselves against their hos- 
tilities by accusing others of having aggres- 
sive tendencies toward them, Miller as- 
sessed the emotional state of each patient 
in an interview and then tried to predict 
the blood-pressure reading they would 
show. He indicated that his results showed 
a reliable correlation between inhibited ag- 
gression and elevated blood pressure. 

The gastrointestinal tract is another part 
of the human anatomy that can respond ac- 
tively to aggression. In this case, Alexander 
and Menninger (7) studied paranoid pa- 
tients whose psychological symptoms were 
fear of being attacked, persecuted, or treated 
unjustly by others. Their perception of 
others as potentially assaultive and the 
world as a jungle of raw emotion came to 
be associated with the rather mundane 
symptom of chronic constipation. 

Taking a less specific approach to emo- 
tion and illness, investigators (162, 212) 
have made measurements of a series of 
physical indicators of emotion such as gal- 
vanic skin resistance, respiration, and pulse 
rate. By making these measurements before 
and after a period of induced frustration, 
they hoped to examine hypotheses about 
the rate at which normal and neurotic per- 
sons would demonstrate a recovery to a 
normal physiological state following frustra- 
tion. In general, Jost (212) reported that 
the neurotic group of children he worked 
with showed more extensive changes and 
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took longer to return to their prefrustration 
level. Even normals respond to frustration 
with an increase in activity at the physio- 
logical level, and Jost suggests that these 
measures of bodily reaction might serve as 
good measures of the strength of the frus- 
trating experience. 

Using electrical recordings of bodily 
changes of the sort used by Jost, Ax (19) 
studied the physiological correlates of fear 
and anger in normal subjects. As a stimulus 
for fear he administered electric shocks to 
the little finger of his subjects, explaining 
that the shocks were a result of a dangerous 
high-voltage short circuit. To anger his sub- 
jects, he had the tests administered by a 
highly insulting worker who was described 
as having been fired previously for arro- 
gance and incompetence. To be sure, such 
experimental methods are not perfect, and 
probably no laboratory situation, however 
cleverly contrived, can duplicate the emo- 
tions that one normally experiences. Yet on 
the basis of this work, Ax maintained that 
fear and anger can be differentiated on a 
physiological level. This represents a dra- 
matic experimental advance and paves the 
way for studies that may bring us closer to 
an understanding of the contribution of 
man’s unique nervous system to the expres- 
sion of aggression. 


XII. Culture and Aggression 


Every culture must provide a solution to 
the hostility among its members which 
threatens constantly to disrupt the smooth 
flow of interpersonal relations so necessary 
to a well-functioning society. An examina- 
tion of anthropological accounts of how 
aggression is managed in primitive or pre- 
literate societies reveals a number of in- 
teresting variations but probably no single 
pattern that contains a universally accepta- 
ble answer. 

Among the Pueblo Indians, the Hopi (98) 
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are a society based on a notable maladjust- 
ment of its people—maladjustment in the 
sense of a state in which continued friction 
predominates in personal relations and in 
which the worst is regularly and anxiously 
anticipated. Gossip, witchcraft, fear, dis- 
cord, and mutual distrust pervade the daily 
interactions of the tribal members. In part, 
the antagonistic attitudes of the adults can 


be traced to the sharp and consistent re- | 
striction of the overt expression of aggres- | 


sion by the child after an earlier period in 


which his aggressiveness was a successful | 


and rewarding way of behaving. At the 
same time, control over the child was gained 
by systematically grinding extensive fears 


into him from his first days. Among the | 


Hopi, physical aggression is suppressed, and 
competition with others is held to be in 
particularly bad taste, so that it does not 


offer a culturally approved outlet for the | 


dammed-up feelings. It is pointed out that 
only the verbal aggression, in which he 
excels, remains to the Hopi. 

The Saulteaux are an offshoot of the 
Ojibwa-speaking peoples living near Lake 
Superior. To a casual observer, the Saul- 
teaux would appear to have interpersonal 
relations marked by co-operation, patience, 
and self-control, a tribe in which there 
were no official records of murder, suicide, 
war with whites or other Indian tribes. 
While there seemed to be no manifest ex- 
pression of aggression, Saulteaux patterns 
of social behavior created a fundamental dis- 


trust in interpersonal relations, and the out- | 


wardly placid character traits were an ef- 
fective facade for deep hostility and dislike 
of others. The chief culturally sanctioned 
means for disposing of this unexpressed 
aggression seem to have been malicious 
gossip, slanderous accusations behind the 
victim’s back, and the use of sorcery and 
magic as a means of retaliation. These 
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forms of covert aggression were widely 
used (165). 

The ways of regulating aggression could 
be multiplied with the examination of each 
new culture. Hostility and aggressive be- 
havior are the most powerful obstacles to 
the formation of a culture which can devote 
its energies to constructive efforts. Institu- 
tions to deal with such feelings are a corner- 
stone of the ultimate pattern that a society 
will follow (305). Consideration of various 
cultures establishes a fundamental lesson 
about the management of anger. Starting 
with the premise that an average quantity 
of aggression is the inheritance of each in- 
dividual, it becomes clear that a dependable 
relationship exists between the freedom for 
its overt expression and the degree to which 
covert forms of it will make their appear- 
ance. The quantity of aggression given in 
the beginning seems fixed and unalterable, 
and if it finds no overt channel for expres- 
sion, it becomes covert; the proportion of 
open or hidden expression tolerated in pub- 
lic and private life comes to characterize 
the individual as well as the society in 
which he lives. Further, it would appear 
that there are few adequate substitutes for 
the direct expression of aggression. The 
variety of substitutes needed seems to be a 
function of the number of frustrations the 
society imposes and, in general, how early 
they are forced on the child. In some social 
groups the rivalry and hatred expressed 
openly would seem to be beyond the 
bounds that group life could absorb, yet 
the social unit survives even if at some cost 
to its creativity. In other cultures the sup- 
pression of all forms of overt hostility and 
the guilt associated with angry thoughts 
are so extensive that substitute forms of 
outlet must carry an unreasonable burden. 
It may be that a self-destructive cycle ex- 
ists, one that comes to an equilibrium over 
a period of time. A culture that permits and 
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encourages hostility and protects itself by 
directing the accumulated rage against en- 
emies outside the society may, through de- 
structive warfare and the inevitable reduc- 
tion of tribal vigor or through the circum- 
stances of encroachment by even stronger 
tribes, come to follow peaceful ways by 
necessity rather than choice. Through a sim- 
ilar process of attrition, tribes which the 
environment once treated kindly may find 
that a more aggressive and warlike spirit 
is needed to wrest basic gratifications from 
nature, and they may gradually convert 
their institutions and child-rearing practices 
to the production and encouragement of a 
culturally useful aggression. Although evi- 
dence does not yet exist for this hypothesis, 
it seems reasonable to assume that a con- 
tinual waxing and waning of cultural sanc- 
tion of the proportion of overt and covert 
aggression is taking place in various cultures 
at all times. It may be reasonable, further, 
to assume that cultures at the extremes of 
both overt and covert permission of ag- 
gressive expression have within them the 
seeds of their own destruction. Just as the 
unsatisfactory results of corporal punish- 
ment drive parents to reason with their 
children and then dissatisfaction with this 
method leads to a return to spanking, it may 
be that at the extremes the cost of the 
methods of handling aggression may be so 
great as to force a reaction toward equilib- 
rium and a median position. The relativism 
of cultural solutions to the problem of ag- 
gression are important to us because it sets 
a limit on human invention. 

The cultural process channels aggression 
in directions that suit its purpose for the 
good of society. Once a pattern of expres- 
sion is set for a society, it may continue 
long past the time of its usefulness because 
it continues to be passed on to the next gen- 
eration by parents who learned the lesson 
so well. Even within a society the relations 
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between groups of different race, language, 
or religion may establish fixed patterns for 
the regulation of aggressive impulses (320). 
In the history of Negroes in our own soci- 
ety, for example, the roles they were re- 
quired to take in their relations with the 
dominant white group allowed little varia- 
tion in the expression of aggression. Before 
the Civil War, Negroes, as faithful slaves, 
were allowed to aggress only against mem- 
bers of their own group and were subject to 
an extreme penalty if open hostility toward 
the ruling whites were to become apparent. 
Since slaves depended on their masters for 
food, shelter, and protection, their situation 
was quite similar to that of the parent and 
child. Indeed, slaves were treated as though 
they were simple children in adult bodies. 
In this case the slave, like the child, obeyed 
a needed and feared master-parent toward 
whom aggressive feelings had to be sup- 
pressed and prevented from overt expres- 
sion. Following emancipation, the Negro 
continued to live by the whim of the white 
master and was still required to suppress 
his hostility for fear of retaliation from his 
ex-masters. The overt behavior of the Ne- 
gro became meek, humble, and unaggres- 
sive, concealing his true attitude from the 
whites and sometimes even from himself. In 
this way he assured his acceptance and con- 
tinued reward from those who possessed the 
power to dispense the essential gratifica- 
tions. Aggression became limited to fantasy 
life, and even these feelings toward his op- 
pressors took their toll in guilt. The mask- 
like quality of the role of the deferential, 
obsequious Negro was most apparent when 
it was sloughed off in the company of his 
companions, who made no demands for 
suppression of angry feelings and toward 
whom less hostility existed. Today, as the 
compensations available to the self-effacing, 
humble Negro become less than those at- 
tainable by direct, aggressive action sanc- 
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tioned by law and social sentiment, the 
pattern of inhibition of the expression of 
hostility is undergoing a steady alteration 
in the direction of freedom from restraint. 

The sensitivity of the developing child 
to the limts he must maintain over his hos- 
tility and the approved forms for its ex- 
pression help him to establish a workable 
pattern of behavior in relations with others. 
Negroes, as a minority group in this culture, 
must learn one pattern to fit the demands 
of those close to them in their own group 
and must interchange this pattern with an- 
other when relating to members of the 
majority group. 


THE SOCIAL REGULATION OF AGGRESSION 


A society can give informal sanction to 
the most extreme forms of aggressive ex- 
pression (90). In Kardiner’s (217) evalua- 
tion of early Comanche Indian culture, for 
example, he described a society which de- 
veloped strong and uninhibited individuals 
devoted almost exclusively to “criminal” 
ends. The society established an ideal of 
bravery and aggressive accomplishment and 
allowed no escape or form of passivity for 
its members. Status among the Coman- 
che was determined by prowess, daring, 
strength, and skill, and a warrior’s position 
among his fellow tribesmen diminished as 
these powers waned with advancing age. 
The culture avoided its own destruction by 
the simple device of directing all its warlike 


actions against outsiders in the neighboring _ 


tribes. When the Comanche were sur- 
rounded by white men, herded into a re- 
stricted territory, and kept from further 
marauding, it caused the decay of the cul- 
ture, for the mainstay of its vigor had been 
swept away. 

In line with Kardiner’s analysis of the 
structure of this Indian culture, Alexander 
(5) stated that, for any group, wars help 
to externalize aggression and to reduce ani- 
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mosity among its members. He suggested 
that hostility toward an outgroup may be 
the prime condition for internal peace. An 
excellent example of this hypothesis was 
furnished by Goldfrank’s (149) report on 
the Teton Dakota Indians. Prior to 1850, 
murder of one tribesman by another was 
frequent, and the cause could usually be 
traced to the frustrations issuing from an 
unequal distribution of the tribal wealth. 
For thirty years following the arrival of the 
white man, there was a decrease of in- 
group homicide while the tribe presented 
a united front to this enemy from without. 
When peace with the white man was finally 
achieved, in-group murder made its reap- 
pearance. 

Science-fiction writers are fond of imagin- 
ing the earth beset by invaders from outer 
space and like to toy with the idea that the 
world would then respond to this threat by 
a peaceful unification for the common good. 
At best, such a solution would be a tem- 
porary one, and it would be a detour 
around the problem rather than a success- 
ful conquest of it. If society is not prepared 
to organize itself in terms of this solution 
to the problem of aggression, Wellisch (399) 
offers an alternative scheme. He suggested 
that individuals who have failed to control 
their aggressive impulses might be placed 
in a subculture in the larger society, where 
they could be managed with greater ease. 
A self-sufficient colony for maladjusted chil- 
dren, furnished with real and foster parents 
and heavily staffed with workers devoted 
exclusively to the task of improving the 
mental health of the residents, would allow 
a society to protect itself from the internal 
disruption of uncontrolled hostility. As 
Bromberg and Rogers (56) have indicated, 
the anger of delinquents needs the strength 
of adult authority if it is to be controlled 
and directed along less destructive paths. 
A controlled miniature society could cer- 
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tainly provide an authority more antiseptic 
than the prisons in which delinquents are 
currently housed. The problem is not solved 
so easily, of course. It is not just that there 
is disagreement about the curative powers 
of firm authority with delinquents (210), it 
is also that any institution must cope with 
problems that would not usually arise in a 
society where hostilities are less concen- 
trated in a single area (99). 

The best of all possible arguments against 
such colonies is furnished by the observa- 
tion that utopian plans are always painted 
with broad strokes (6). In many respects 
we are not yet prepared to manage a theo- 
retical model society, for we know too little 
about human beings and effective methods 
of gaining a workable self-control over vio- 
lent impulses. We are not yet at the point 
where we can staff such a society with 
models of integrated humans in whom im- 
pulses seldom gain the upper hand when 
faced with raw emotion and assault (265). 
Since our current institutions exact a form 
of social revenge on those who falter in 
their learning of self-control, it would take 
a great deal of education to convert this 
hostility toward deviants into a sympathetic 
concern for their well-being. 

Farber (109, 110) suggested a less dis- 
turbing alternative to selective isolation of 
aggressive members of a culture. Since the 
politically effective implementation of war- 
like attitudes usually rests in the hands of 
the few leaders of nations, it is reasonable 
that the control of aggressiveness in these 
leaders might remove the primary source 
of war. In much the same fashion, the in- 
vention of a new form of mass therapy 
might leave the leaders with no one to fol- 
low them into hostile action. Controlled 
subsocieties and compulsory therapy for the 
leaders of all nations are as workable as 


belling the cat. Who will do it and how it 
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will be done are the vital questions which 
no one seems to be able to answer. 


XIII. The Modification of 
Aggressive Behavior 


AGGRESSION AND EDUCATION 


At least thirteen of the child’s formative 
years are spent in school. To the child, the 
business of life is transacted in an educa- 
tional framework that is the cardinal feature 
of his daily existence. Schools establish 
what amounts to a single standard of be- 
havior and achievement, and it is in com- 
parison with these ideals that the child 
measures his success or failure and, in turn, 
his worth as a person. The school system 
is compulsory for the child, and the tasks 
he must learn to perform, his teachers, and 
his companions for these years are not of 
his own choosing. It is in such a setting 
that the child will spend the bulk of his 
waking hours, with the time remaining in 
each day being absorbed by television, 
supper, and a brief period of play. School 
weans children from a close relationship to 
parents not only by providing stimulation 
to widen his experience but by becoming 
the focus of his attention during the day- 
light hours. The school life of the child is 
of interest in the study of aggression be- 
cause it plays an integral part in determin- 
ing the final outcome of the control of ag- 
gression, and it offers one of the most vital 
means of shaping humanity to desirable 
ends. By the time some children come under 
the influence of the educational system, a 
succession of painful frustrations and un- 
resolved conflicts have sapped their energy 
to a remarkable degree. The resulting de- 
structive fantasies and hostile patterns of 
reaction not only render the child incapable 
of managing the academic curriculum but 
pose painful problems of coexistence for the 
teacher and the other children (374). 

Each setting populated by people has 
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about it a characteristic atmosphere to 
which each member of the group must be 
sensitive and which will pattern the rela- 
tionships he has with others. The interplay 
of personalities within 2 group and the 
goals, aims, and traditions of a group all 
merge to produce the unique flavor which 
marks an assemblage of persons. The classic 
study of group atmosphere was done over 
twenty years ago by Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White (236). Their study concerned the 
relations of members of a boys’ club to 
their adult leaders rather than that of a 
pupil to the teacher, but the situations are 
similar in many important respects. In order 
to isolate the effect of types of adult leader- 
ship on the behavior of children, the re- 
searchers systematically varied the actions 
of the leaders to produce democratic, au- 
thoritarian, and laissez faire group atmos- 
pheres. In establishing a democratic setting, 
the leader called for group discussion and 
decision-making in the choice of goals, the 
selection of working partners, and the as- 
signment of individual responsibilities. The 
democratic leader gave advice as a resource 
person, encouraged and assisted efforts of 
the group members, and, in many respects, 
acted more like a senior member of the 
group than a guiding authority. In contrast, 
the authoritarian role required the adult to 
determine all policies, procedures, and ac- 
tivities and arbitrarily to assign tasks to in- 
dividuals while remaining aloof from close 
personal contact with the members of the 
group. Laissez faire leadership was leader- 
ship dispensed only on request. The leader 
remained passive and left the group to its 
own devices in making decisions about what 
to do and how to do it. In a detailed analy- 
sis of the fate of each group as it experi- 
enced, in turn, the three kinds of leadership, 
the data indicated that the group atmos- 
phere created by the leader was an impor- 
tant determiner of the way the children 
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behaved. Hostility and aggressive exchanges 
between the boys appeared most frequently 
in the laissez faire and authoritarian cli- 
mates, and a disorganization of working 
habits also appeared. 

In a series of studies (13, 14, 15) of the 
responses of pupils to the group atmosphere 
created by teachers, the dimensions of in- 
tegrative (democratic) and dominative (au- 
thoritarian) teacher behavior was studied. 
Integrative behavior included sympathetic, 
approving, and encouraging relationships 
with children, while dominative actions 
were evidenced when teachers used com- 
mands, threats, or other coercive means of 
getting the child to conform. It was ob- 
served that the pupils of a dominative 
teacher became rebellious and displayed 
less constructive behavior than did the chil- 
dren whose teacher relied on integrative 
methods of relating to her pupils. A domina- 
tive teacher evoked dominative behavior 
in her pupils, while a teacher using integra- 
tive methods evoked integrative responses 
from her students. A follow-up of the 
teachers and their pupils a year later dis- 
closed that the teachers were behaving in 
their accustomed integrative or dominative 
manner but that the students were able to 
alter their responses and adapt to the orien- 
tation of their new teachers in the next 
grade. 

One might conclude from these studies 
of group atmosphere that teachers have, 
with increasing age, become set in their 
ways, while children, with the resiliency of 
youth, can adapt to the forms of leadership 
they fall heir to. Each of us can recall at 
least one teacher who was bitter and harsh 
with us, and yet we managed to survive 
the experience. We can also recollect the 
retaliatory actions we took toward such a 
teacher, but we are probably unable to 
assess the lasting effect that this hostile 
relationship had on us. The misfortune of 
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being subjected to a succession of such 
unproductive encounters can reasonably be 
expected to leave its stamp on the develop- 
ing personality and to prepare the individ- 
ual to react negatively to authority figures 
that he will meet in the future. Teachers, 
then, need preparation and guidance in 
managing the aggressive responses of chil- 
dren and require insight into the contribu- 
tion that they themselves make to the hostile 
exchange. Some excellent books are avail- 
able for just such a purpose, but something 
more than self-help is needed to alter life- 
long patterns of adult behavior (89). 

The teacher does not stand alone in the 
task of shaping our youth to the desirable 
end of contro] over their hostile impulses. 
The demands of the teacher are usually re- 
inforced by the parent, and even the text- 
books that the children use play their part 
in this process. The central values of the 
society regarding the management of ag- 
gressive feelings and actions are communi- 
cated to the child by his parents, his teach- 
ers, and the books from which he learns to 
read. In a fascinating investigation of the 
contents of children’s textbooks, Child, Le- 
vine, and Potter (69) analyzed the types of 
story, the kinds of characters, and the sorts 
of behavior displayed by the heroes and 
heroines in third-grade readers. Almost 
without exception, swift and unerring pun- 
ishment or disapproval followed temper dis- 
plays, flagrant disobedience, and verbal or 
physical aggression on the part of the cen- 
tral characters in the stories. Aggression, 
even in the form of initiative and enterprise 
by children who were story heroes, was lia- 
ble to end disastrously. The active execution 
of plans was most rewarded when those plans 
were adult-suggested or -inspired. The most 
flagrant hostile or disobedient impulses were 
not intrusted to child characters with whom 
the reader might identify; they most often 
appeared in animals, elves, or other per- 
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sonages psychologically distant from the 
child. The impact of such propaganda for 
conformity is hard to evaluate, since it oc- 
curs in a context which adds additional 
pressure in the same direction. This rain of 
influence on the behavior of the child must 
have a consequence, but its exact nature 
cannot be predicted. It is possible that too 
much flag-waving for obedience may pro- 
duce a rejection of the intended lesson. 


THE PLANNED MODIFICATION 
OF AGGRESSION 


The educational system is a miniature so- 
ciety for the child and a most important 
one, but it is not oriented exclusively to the 
task of forming the child’s emotional life to 
conform to a socially acceptable pattern. 
Although the average child soon learns to 
regulate his impulses, the teacher will in- 
evitably encounter a number of children 
who deviate from the norm in the direction 
of ascendance over others or an illogical sub- 
mission to physical or psychological bully- 
ing. Although the swashbuckling domination 
of others provokes the most extensive coun- 
terattack by adults, children who can never 
muster the courage to assert themselves are 
an equally great source of concern. Chil- 
dren who fail to achieve a balance of self- 
assertion and compliance require retraining 
directed exclusively at this facet of their 
adjustment (293). 

Since a child regularly practices his skills 
in human relations in fantasy and through 
play, Halliburton (164) has suggested that 
the aggressiveness which accompanies self- 
assertion can be modified by games designed 
to provide controlled creative and destruc- 
tive experiences. Providing a hostile delin- 
quent with the thrill and excitement of ad- 
venture, while eliminating the antisocial as- 
pects of it, would be a proper example. 
Trying to get as close to the aggressive .im- 
pulses as possible, Tolsma (386) used a 
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punch ball or a rebounding dummy on 
which his patients could vent their feelings 
and at the same time learn the senselessness 
of aggressive action. The simple catharsis 
of emotion in a play situation can offer 
temporary respite from pressing frustrations, 
but there is some question about the per- 
manence of such changes. The fire that 
melts the butter hardens the egg, and 
Stagner (375) reported that individuals 
who take part in sublimation-like activities, 
such as football, tend to be more aggressive 
than those who do not. Unless a child can 
accept and live with the rules of the game, 
play will be as great a source of stimulation 
to hostility as any other activity. Games, as 
a concrete way of learning self-control, are 
not being exploited fully because their ther- 
apeutic value is still poorly understood. At 
the present time, games and play serve 
primarily as ways of handling the overflow 
of feelings that lack any other outlet. Games 
do offer the advantage of aggressiveness 
without destructiveness, and hostility can be 
converted to good humor under the proper 
circumstances. Although laughter and hu- 
mor do not have the characteristics of for- 
mal and organized play, they offer relief of 
tension by redefining anger-provoking sit- 
uations to emphasize their more ludicrous 
elements. The study of humor as an outlet 
for aggression has received a great deal of 
attention in the last few years (63, 101, 
161). 

When given training calculated to teach 
them new ways to react to others, Davitz 
(83) maintained that children taught ag- 
gressive responses will behave more aggres- 
sively after they have been frustrated, while 
children trained to handle situations con- 
structively will respond to frustration with 
mature and constructive approaches. Using 
games as training sessions, he was able to 
demonstrate that planned experience with 
situations similar to that in which frustra- 
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tion is likely to be encountered can deter- 
mine the constructive or destructive reac- 
tion that the child will have. It is of interest 
that such training works well, but not per- 
fectly. Some children trained in one way 
reacted in the opposite fashion. It is clear 
that planned change falls into a context of 
the child’s previous experiences and must be 
fitted to the needs of the child if it is to 
bring about a change. Training is not an 
injection that automatically controls the 
disease. 

Once a child has been taught the skills 
which will allow him to be more self-asser- 
tive, he tends to retain this ascendancy over 
others when he finds himself in new situa- 
tions resembling those for which he was 
trained (201, 302). One of the complica- 
tions of instilling more self-confidence in a 
child is that his newly acquired assertive- 
ness tends to take both desirable and unde- 
sirable forms. Personal power over others 
can easily be corrupted into selfishness, 
cruelty, and hostility (283). It is not suffi- 
cient to exert pressure on a child to inhibit 
his usual aggressive approach to others; to 
be effective, the training must substitute 
new skills which will bring as much reward 
and success in interpersonal relations as did 
his previous aggressiveness. Chittenden (71), 
for example, concentrated on educating 
dominant children about the value of co- 
operative behavior. In individual sessions of 
doll play, the experimenter told the nursery- 
school child about two dolls who came in 
conflict with each other. The experimenter 
and the child then discussed how each doll 
would feel and react, and together they con- 
sidered a variety of desirable ways to solve 
the problem. After such child seminars on 
co-operative rather than destructive social 
behavior, the aggressiveness of the children 
diminished considerably in play situations 
and was marked by an attendant increase in 
co-operative exchanges between playmates. 
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THE THERAPY OF AGGRESSION 


Modification of the intensity and direc- 
tion with which hostility will be expressed 
is no doubt an easier task when the subjects 
are very young children. Once a pattern of 
reaction takes root in the life of a child, it 
tends to become a part of his conception of 
the kind of person he is, and, according to 
Pearson (310), he is likely to part with this 
familiar form of adjustment with some re- 
luctance. With some logic, an aggressive 
and assertive child can reflect on his ill- 
gotten but extensive gains and insist that 
some forms of crime do, indeed, pay. Such 
a child might not respond to an educational 
appraisal of the rightness or wrongness of 
his way of life and would modify his be- 
havior only to the degree that he judged to 
be necessary to insure minimal acceptance 
by adults and the least interference with his 
aggressive activities. Typically, attempts to 
educate him produce only a firm resolution 
to be more stealthy in his future enterprises. 
Children for whom ordinary measures are 
ineffective need more than moral lessons 
and skill training. They require assistance 
in understanding the motivation for their 
angry feelings in order to be free of an emo- 
tional slavery to them. When hostility is a 
neurotic master, then remedial treatment 
must go deeper and encompass the very 
roots of the self. 

The most common mistake in providing 
re-education for children who are aggres- 
sively beyond the reach of normal corrective 
experience stems from the notion that the 
usual educational procedures will be effec- 
tive if they are repeated often enough. The 
child is frequently treated in the same fash- 
ion as an automobile stuck in the mud. The 
wheels are spun with increasing intensity, 
no forward movement results, and, with 
both automobiles and children, the end 
result is to deepen the mire, Clinicians ex- 
perienced with such chronically aggressive 
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children know full well the need for care- 
fully designed settings and specially devel- 
oped techniques in the task of emotional 
re-education (279, 250, 363). 

In the view of some theorists, all anti- 
social activity is, in some degree, neurotic 
behavior which requires treatment tailored 
to fit it. To say that all aggressive activity 
is neurotic if it violates social standards of 
conduct is to define the term so broadly 
that it becomes meaningless. Nacht (292), 
for example, pointed out that the success 
of therapy frequently depends on the 
amount of aggressiveness that the patient 
has available to use in working his way back 
to mental health. It is through the power 
of aggressive resources that some of the most 
essential features of therapy are achieved. 
Defense mechanisms must be destroyed, 
new adjustments must be tried in the face 
of resistance from persons important in the 
patient’s environment, and self-examination 
must be pursued despite the anxiety and 
anguish it occasions. When the therapeutic 
problem is to convert a passive personality 
structure into one more normally assertive, 
Cameron (65) stated that practice with 
aggressiveness is needed to break through 
the anxious avoidance of others that is the 
mark of passivity. Starting with the assump- 
tion that extreme passivity is a carefully 
constructed mask for powerful but inhibited 
hostility, Cameron helped the patient to 
recognize the hostility hidden within him 
and to identify the key figure toward whom 
these feelings were directed in the patient's 
life. After preparing the patient to assert 
himself against this key figure, at first by 
fantasy or acting out potential situations, the 
patient was ready for the assertion phase 
of therapy. Since an unaccustomed assertion 
of individuality increases the anxiety of the 
passive person, the final phase of this direct 
and active therapy was devoted to the man- 
agement and consolidation of the gains of 
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this first standing fast against the world. 

Aggression comes in many forms and re- 
quires therapeutic methods designed to fit 
the psychological needs of the individual. 
There is a misconception that all aggression 
springs from frustration and that “warmth 
and love” are the only antidotes needed to 
cure it. As Sobel (373) pointed out, this 
may work for reactive hatred to a particular 
threat but will not alter conditions that 
have existed so long that the person has de- 
veloped a readiness to hate regardless of the 
stimulus. When an adult or a child responds 
to the world as he perceives it and his per- 
ceptions do not match up with the way the 
world really is, then the task of therapy is 
to correct the discrepancy between the real 
world and the patient’s perception of it. 
When the patient's problems are compli- 
cated by hostility and aggressiveness, Fried 
(133) recommended a combination of group 
and individual psychotherapy alternating 
with each other. He felt that hostility is so 
complex a phenomenon that some vital parts 
of its operation might be overlooked if the 
therapist studied only the aggressiveness 
that the patient directed toward him in the 
one-to-one relationship of the therapy hour. 
The members of a group can provide a 
kind of stimulus to anger to which the pa- 
tient may be uniquely vulnerable, and this 
facet of his hostility might make its appear- 
ance only in such a setting. Certainly the 
treatment for a person who has limited 
tolerance for frustration and no respect for 
authority must be quite different from that 
devised for the dependent and submissive 
person who responds with an outburst of 
rage when he does not get what he wants 
and frequently fights because of fear of 
others rather than anger toward them (198, 
407). 


XIV. Delinquency 
If an individual's control over his hostility 
is personally satisfying and socially accepta- 
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ble, it presents no problem to him or to the 
other members of society. If his manner of 
managing aggression does not satisfy the 
individual's needs but is socially acceptable, 
it will result in some form of inner dis- 
turbance. If the kind, quality, and quantity 
of aggressiveness is satisfying to the individ- 
ual but socially unacceptable, one result may 
be crime among adults and delinquency 
among young adults. If the control of angry 
feelings is neither satisfying to the individ- 
ual nor socially acceptable, the outcome 
may be a form of neurotic or psychotic 
antisocial activity. 

Delinquency is a legal rather than a psy- 
chological concept, and as such it has been, 
and is, defined in different ways in different 
places. Whatever it may be, it has been 
pursued with great vigor by social scientists, 
and references to this topic now number 
in the thousands. As a social phenomenon, 
it has a history at least as ancient as that 
of aggression, it has been viewed with 
alarm by every generation of parents, and 
it is a concept which is about as elastic as 
any invented by man. The “delinquency” 
to which most persons refer is the official 
delinquency reflected in court records and 
police files, but it can also be the unofficial 
delinquency which is ascribed to any youth- 
ful misbehavior for which society has a 
distaste. 

The primary complication in the study of 
the aggression that delinquency represents 
is that our society is composed almost ex- 
clusively of law-abiding lawbreakers. The 
legal code which outlines proper behavior 
has reached such a saturation point of 
specification of kinds of misbehavior that 
lawbreaking through ignorance or with de- 
liberation seems unavoidable. Thus the in- 
cidence of hidden delinquency—acts which 
are invisible, are not recorded, or go un- 
punished—by far exceeds the incidence of 
aggression against persons or property that 
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comes to our official attention (285). If 
every youthful antisocial act which is de- 
tected were to be duly noted and tallied, it 
would produce a statistical crime wave un- 
like anything in man’s history. This is not 
to say that something called “juvenile de- 
linquency” does not exist in a very real and 
troublesome form, it is rather to underline 
the importance of being aware of the rela- 
tivity and slipperiness of the term. As a 
semanticist might point out, the word is not 
the thing itself but only a representation of 
the real object. This seems to be the case 
with the word “delinquency.” 

One further caution ought to be noted 
regarding consideration of this form of so- 
cial aggression. With few, and very recent, 
exceptions, institutionalized or convicted of- 
fenders have been used as research subjects 
in the study of delinquency. Institutional- 
ized adolescents are far from representative 
of American youth in general. It is not only 
their incarceration that makes them differ- 
ent, it is that their numbers are regularly 
drawn from the lower socioeconomic levels 
of society. Study after study has demon- 
strated that arrest, conviction, and institu- 
tionalization are events that occur more fre- 
quently for lower-class than for middle-class 
persons. This fact tells us in advance that 
studies of institutionalized delinquents will 
report a host of correlates that reaffirm what 
we already know, namely, that the charac- 
teristics of members of the lower socio- 
economic classes are also characteristic of 
delinquents. These characteristics may also 
function as the causes of delinquency, but 
we are not yet able experimentally to verify 
such an assumption. Finally, delinquents 
make very unco-operative research subjects. 
They are suspicious, defensive, evasive, and 
easily provoked to anger and resistance by 
attempts to probe for their core conflicts. It 
can be added that among members of the 
delinquent population, it has been my priv- 
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ilege to make the acquaintance of some of 
the most accomplished, straightfaced, artful 
liars imaginable. 


THE CORRELATES OF DELINQUENCY 


The actual number of delinquents cannot 
be estimated, even when a single criterion, 
such as arrests, is used as a measure. Esti- 
mates that have been made range from two 
out of every hundred children and adoles- 
cents to a guess of six out of every thousand. 
It is evident that the number of boys desig- 
nated as delinquent always exceeds the 
number of girls. This proportion ranges be- 
tween 70 and 90 per cent in favor of boys 
and reflects the difference in the sexes that 
applies to almost any sort of overt expres- 
sion of aggression. Female delinquency most 
frequently takes the form of sexual promis- 
cuity or stealing and rarely appears in the 
form of destruction of property or crimes of 
violence against a person. The occasional 
female delinquent who aggresses in the 
same way that the male delinquents do is 
usually more seriously disturbed emotional- 
ly than the average delinquent of either 
sex. 

The home and family life of the delin- 
quent have been studied intensively in the 
search for correlates of his behavior (141, 
142, 367, 368). The home of the delinquent 
is usually dilapidated, crowded, and poorly 
furnished, and it is most frequently located 
in a section of the city that can be described 
as deteriorated and marked by social depri- 
vation of every sort. As one might imagine, 
community centers or youth groups dedi- 
cated to combating the effects of the neigh- 
borhood setting have an uphill fight when 
they attempt to match the pallid pleasures 
of clean living with the excitement and 
adventure of delinquency. When a boys’ 
club is founded for this purpose, it under- 
goes a predictable social fate. At first, its 
membership is made up of boys who are 
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socially well adjusted as well as those who 
are maladjusted or social isolates. After a 
short time, the isolates and the aggressively 
antisocial children drift away and do not 
return (80). Unless such a center is under 
the leadership of someone who makes a 
sustained effort to hold such children in the 
program (and this requires compromises 
which are usually distasteful to those who 
back the program financially), it soon be- 


comes a center for the correction of those | 


who need no correction. This separation of 
the white sheep from the black sheep is in- 
evitable because even the sheep of different 
psychological colors find one another mutu- 
ally offensive. 

More crucial than the depressed physical 
conditions of their life are the relationships 
that delinquents have with their family and 
friends. In particular, the emotional rela- 
tions they have with their parents are far 
from healthy ones. In one study (226) of 
116 delinquent boys, 55 (47 per cent) had 
been rejected by their mothers, and 40 (34 
per cent) had been rejected by their fathers. 
In 20 cases the rejection by the mother 
began before birth, before the age of two 
in 6 more cases, and during early childhood 
in the remaining 29 cases. The instability of 
the parents was also reflected in their mari- 
tal adjustment. In these cases there were 11 
divorces, 22 separations, and 50 cases of 
severe quarreling marked by intermittent 
desertion. The emotional disturbance of 
these parents was clearly apparent for 31 
mothers and 36 fathers. Not every child 
lived in an environment which contained all 
these destructive factors, but 85 per cent 
of them suffered from at least one of these 
family circumstances, and 53 per cent of 
them had to live with more than one. Ex- 
posure to maternal rejection, paternal re- 
jection, parental incompatibility, or emo- 
tionally disturbed parents must leave its 
mark on the child, and it makes a convinc- 
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ing case for the inevitability of aggression 
directed toward others in the form of delin- 
quency (338, 406). 

One of the outstanding and classic studies 
of delinquency and the personality of de- 
linquents is that of Healy and Bronner 
(176). These investigators gathered exten- 
sive case-history data on 105 juvenile of- 
fenders, each of whom had a non-delinquent 
brother or sister near his own age. These 
non-delinquent siblings served as a control 
group that had been exposed to approxi- 
mately the same environmental conditions, 
and they were studied in the same way as 
their delinquent brothers. Despite the sim- 
ilarity of environments of the two groups 
of children, 91 per cent of the delinquents 
were unhappy and discontented in their 
life-circumstances or extremely disturbed by 
emotion-provoking experiences or situations. 
Only 13 per cent of the control cases dis- 
played similar inner stresses. Although many 
of the delinquent subjects showed more than 
one type of maladjustment, the list of emo- 
tional difficulties they experienced was a 
disturbing one. The delinquent children, in 
contrast to their non-delinquent counter- 
parts, felt rejected, deprived, insecure, and 
not understood by others. They had intense 
feelings of being thwarted in their need for 
self-expression and experienced a strong 
sense of inadequacy or inferiority. Confu- 
sion, unhappiness, and guilt also character- 
ized these children. For those non-delin- 
quent children who gave evidence of pos- 
sessing a similar degree of emotional dis- 
comfort, there seemed always to have been 
a set of counterbalancing satisfactions which 
blunted the edge of their distress. A study 
such as this is highly descriptive of the 
personality correlates of delinquency but 
does not speak to the issue of causation. 
The enigma of non-delinquency is at least 
as great as that of delinquency. 

The delinquent child, deprived of appro- 
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priate models in his neighborhood or reward 
and emotional support from his parents, 
gains even less gratification from his daily 
contact with school and the process of ed- 
ucation. Although the average intelligence 
of delinquents is slightly lower than that of 
the non-delinquent, it is not significantly 
lower to account for their delinquency or 
their negative reaction to schooling (269). 
The typical delinquent is non-verbal, non- 
intellectual, and rejects traditional school 
subjects of any sort. This rejection of aca- 
demic endeavor soon causes him to be held 
back in grade until, before long, he finds 
himself the biggest, oldest, most hostile, and 
least interested member of the class. His re- 
sponse to failure to achieve in a situation 
from which there is no prolonged escape is 
uniformly an aggressive one, and it takes 
the teacher as its target. This hostile action 
tends to be returned in kind by the teacher, 
and her rejection is congruent with all the 
other experiences of his life. As his hostility 
mounts, the punishment for it increases ac- 
cordingly, and he is driven to find an escape 
from the intolerable situation through the 
defiance of truancy. Running away usually 
occurs after a long history of aggressive 
misconduct and always plunges the child 
deeper into his battle with rules and regu- 
lations. A truant child argues, with consid- 
erable logic, that his aggressive actions are 
provoked by the hopeless situation that so- 
ciety forces on him, but this reasoning falls 
on deaf ears. There is a world of adults 
and a world of children, with no provision 
for those who do not fit comfortably into 
either. When the delinquent child leaves 
school at the earliest legal age, he seldom 
finds that he has improved his lot. It is more 
likely that a feeling of helplessness will be 
added to his existing anger when he dis- 
covers that he is not accepted as an equal 
in the world of workingmen and he can no 
longer retreat to the world of his age mates 
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that he left behind. To solve this dilemma, 
he will buy (or sometimes steal) a car, 
which is the badge of manhood and inde- 
pendence, and then hang around the fringes 
of the educational system while immune 
from its influence. It is clear that he has a 
personal problem made worse by society. 


THEORETICAL VIEWS OF DELINQUENCY 


The history of theories about the causes 
of delinquency has undergone some interest- 
ing variations. In very early times, disor- 
dered behavior of any sort was ascribed to 
possession by demons and evil spirits, and 
treatment amounted to exorcising the devil 
within. Then the notion appeared that anti- 
social activity was a consequence of in- 
heritance and that such persons could be 
described as physical types distinguishable 
from the average citizen’s characteristics. 
The hypothesis that criminals were subhu- 
man types was abandoned when measure- 
ment of the physical characteristics of pris- 
oners failed to demonstrate reliable and 
valid differences from the normal popula- 
tion. Similarly, the development of depend- 
able intelligence tests dissolved the hope 
that hostile actions against society could be 
attributed to defective mentality. Next, ex- 
tensive exploration of the environment of 
the delinquent uncovered the fact that he 
was likely to be immersed in surroundings 
which were unhealthy from the point of 
view of conformity to society’s dictates. The 
miserable homes, neighborhoods, and living 
conditions of the delinquents were, for sev- 
eral decades, held to be the cause of anti- 
social behavior. The cry to clear out the 
slums which breed delinquency is still 
heard, but its call is less strident. The em- 
barrassing fact became apparent that, from 
this same barren and wretched soil, grew 
honest persons who managed their aggres- 
sive impulses easily and, occasionally, a 


model leader of men who exceeded the per- 
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sonal growth of those growing in more lush 
and fertile areas. Somehow, for such per- 
sons, an internalization of non-delinquent 
values must occur, which values, if estab- 
lished early enough, serve as an insulator 
against delinquency (331). The current 
emphasis in the theory of delinquency is 
placed on considerations of personality de- 
velopment issuing from the treatment that 
the child receives from his family and in the 
setting of school, home, and neighborhood. 
The modern approach to the puzzle of de- 
linquency allows researchers to consider the 
multiple influences on a child’s life and to 
bind these influences into a coherent pat- 
tern that makes up the individual personal- 
ity (36). 

In one sense, delinquency needs no ex- 
planation. If it is a particular way of inte- 
grating interpersonal relations to avoid anxi- 
ety and if the delinquent lives in a loveless 
world where relationships bring pain and 
disappointment, then he may have no 
choice but to define his world as one in 
which motivation is based only on reward 
and punishment and not on deep relations 
with others (47). Delinquency can be a 
satisfying pattern of life, since it may pro- 
vide the delinquent with gratification for 
his needs and impulses with the least possi- 
ble delay and simultaneously allow him to 
express his anger and contempt for those 
who have rejected and neglected him. For 
many delinquents, this way of life is pur- 
sued enthusiastically, not furtively, and the 
sense of accomplishment and achievement 
that they experience is indistinguishable 
from that issuing from a socially acceptable 
way of life. 

Any discussion of social aggression must 
discriminate between adaptive and mal- 
adaptive forms of the phenomenon (204, 
205). Delinquency, when adaptive, is goal- 
oriented, requires careful planning and 
skilled, determined action. Some varieties 
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of delinquent activity—confidence games, 
for example—require a high order of per- 
ceptual skill to detect the greed and lar- 
ceny in the heart of potential suckers in 
order to lure them into a shady deal and 
bilk them in the process. If delinquency is 
sanctioned by the group code or the model 
with whom the delinquent is identified, it 
is adaptive and demands as much effort as 
a nondelinquent way of life. 

Maladaptive delinquency differs from the 
adaptive version by being not the seeking 
of a goal but a renunciation of any goal and 
disorganization punctuated by violence. 
This kind of disorganization occurs, accord- 
ing to N. R. F. Maier (246, 247), when an 
original goal is abandoned and frustrated 
behavior—behavior without a goal—takes its 
place. Maier gives the example of a man 
standing in line to purchase a railroad 
ticket who gets in a fight with someone 
who pushes in ahead of him. As a result, 
both men get arrested, and neither makes 
his train. The original need remains unsat- 
isfied, and the fighting was not ticket-get- 
ting behavior. The person who is frustrated 
still has his original goal, but his behavior 
is no longer contributing to his achievement 
of that goal. For some of the most severe 
delinquents, life is a continuous response to 
frustration and is, essentially, not goal-di- 
rected but driven by anxiety and frustration 
from one hostile act to another (185, 222, 
336). Maladaptive delinquency represents a 
failure of personal and social controls over 
aggressiveness, and its results are as tragic 
for the individual as they are for society 
(337). 

There have been a number of attempts 
to segment the problem of understanding 
delinquency and to break it down to a man- 
ageable size by classifying delinquents ac- 
cording to types. Typical of these attempts 
is the modified psychoanalytic system of 
Abrahamsen (1). He lists a series of types 
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of delinquency that merits description here. 
One group of offenders is that designated as 
momentary. He pointed out that they might 
also be called “situational,” “accidental,” or 
“associational” offenders. They may be 
pressed to the delinquent act by the urging 
of companions, or they may capitalize on a 
particularly seductive opportunity that pre- 
sents itself. Keys left in the ignition of an 
automobile may be the only inducement 
needed to provoke the antisocial behavior, 
and, when apprehended, the violator may 
feel intensely guilty over his act. This type 
of delinquency does not arise from the 


depths of rage and antagonism; it is fre- 


quently an expression of resentfulness and 
spite that is more temporary and superficial. 

Another type, according to Abrahamsen, 
is the neurotic offender whose compulsive 
stealing or fire-setting is an expression of 
personal conflict in the individual’s life. Al- 
most any form of neurosis may evolve in 
such a way that antisocial or destructive 
acts come to be the principal form in which 
the symptoms manifest themselves. It is as 
if the aggressive behavior is almost a dy- 
namic accident in the individual’s psychic 
economy. 

A complex category is that of persons 
whose unconscious guilt feelings impel them 
to aggress against others in order to be pun- 
ished for crimes which they feel they have 
committed in their childhood. These un- 
conscious “crimes” may be no more serious 
than the resentment they felt toward their 
mother at an early age. Since these feelings 
are unconscious, they furnish motivation of 
which the person is unaware and cannot 
control. Abrahamsen (1) feels that these 
delinquent or criminal types may betray 
themselves in the act of committing crimes 
by leaving a clue that will insure their de- 
tection. The punishment they then receive 
reduces the devouring guilt they have ex- 
perienced for a lifetime. When reading ac- 
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counts of just such events in the newspa- 
pers, we usually attribute such acts to acci- 
dent or stupidity on the part of the offend- 
er, but it goes much deeper than that psy- 
chologically. 

A further class of delinquency can origi- 
nate in character disorder. Such persons are 
free of the usual neurotic symptoms because 
aggressive actions and antisocial behavior 
are a part of their very way of life. The list 
of their crimes may be extensive, and they 
suffer little guilt over them—remorse, per- 
haps, and fear of punishment but not guilt 
as it is usually defined. In the course of the 
formation of the individual’s character, the 
lack of a close and meaningful relationship 
with the parents produces, in essence, a de- 
fect of conscience such that his impulses 
may dominate his life and his character may 
become defiant, egotistic, and lacking in re- 
sponsibility. With little regard for the feel- 
ings or wishes of others, coupled with a cal- 
culated capacity to ingratiate himself for his 
own ends, he reacts like a cunning and un- 
disciplined child limited only by the possi- 
bility that he might get caught breaking the 
law. 

Two other types of delinquent have been 
described. The true psychopath (true, to 
differentiate him from other disorders that 
at times are labeled as psychopaths) and 
the psychotic aggressor. In both instances 
the behavior is marked by primitive, impul- 
sive, and violent evidences of civilization’s 
failure. The psychopath fails to develop be- 
yond this subhuman emotional level, and 
the psychotic reacts to a logic that no long- 
er matches that of others in the population. 
The psychopath seeks no justification for 
his actions and feels the need for none. The 
psychotic may interpret his aggressions to 
make them more meaningful to himself, but 
his rationalizations are the product of a sick 
mind. In some respects, these types are the 
most dangerous to organized social living. 
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Descriptions of personality types are con- 
venient methods of differentiating human 
behavior in order better to understand it, 
but any system of types must violate the 
individuality that we know humans to pos- 
sess. There is probably no case that can be 
classified into a type category with absolute 
accuracy and certainly no case about which 
all authorities would ever agree. 

Some research has been directed to the 
early detection of potential delinquents, in 
an attempt to predict their behavior before 
it becomes a fixed response to frustration 
(141, 142). First offenses of delinquents 
may occur as early as the age of four, and, 
by twelve years of age, nearly 90 per cent 
of the delinquents have taken their first 
steps on the road to an adult criminal ca- 
reer. The problem of prediction is that at 
one time or another almost every child en- 
gages in delinquent behavior in some form. 
A great deal of this behaivor goes unde- 
tected, and, of course, every child caught 
stealing from the dime store is not a poten- 
tial public enemy. No sure way has yet 
been devised to separate delinquent from 
non-delinquent children before they have 
displayed continued and clear delinquent 
behavior. 

The core of hostility in the dynamics of 
delinquency is best revealed in the detailed 
accounts of the close observation of such 
children by Redl and Wineman (332, 333). 

In Pioneer House in Detroit, delinquent 
and antisocial children were given therapy 
by a staff of workers who lived with them 
and helped them manage their daily con- 
flicts. In the accounts of this classic and 
heroic effort at rehabilitation, it was evident 
that rage was the prime mover of delin- 
quent children. The title of one of the books 
(Children Who Hate) is an apt description 
of the core of delinquency, while the title 
of the other (Controls from Within) reflects 
the necessary goal of any therapeutic effort. 
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These books are a storehouse of comment 
and observation on the inevitable entangle- 
ment of aggression and civilized existence. 
In delinquency we can see the squabbles of 
the nursery school magnified almost beyond 
human comprehension. 


XV. Epilogue 

An epilogue is defined as a concluding 
section serving to complete the plan of the 
work. The most appropriate conclusion 
might be to repeat the opening sentence of 
the monograph: “In man’s attempt to apply 
the scientific method to human affairs, the 
study of aggression has commanded an in- 
ordinate amount of the energy of social sci- 
entists.” Viewing the crucial role that hostil- 
ity and conflict play in every aspect of hu- 
man affairs, it is clear that an ordinate, 
rather than inordinate, amount of the ener- 
gy of social scientists is being expended in 
the quest for greater understanding of man’s 
impulsive nature and the control of his ag- 
gression. 

There is one final observation that must 
be made to underscore the urgency of the 
need for a workable means of resolving con- 
flict. The threat to mankind posed by the 
invention of new and exotic lethal weapons 
has obscured the much more fundamental 
and widespread change which is taking 
place in the early experience of children. 
The massive studies of middle- and lower- 
class family life in Western society have 
prepared us to deal more intelligently with 
familiar forms of aggression which spring 
from the child’s relationship to his parents, 
but what of the aggressions which may re- 
sult from patterns of early experience which 
only faintly resemble Western family life? 
The Kibbutz, the Commune, and other de- 
signs for group and community rearing of 
children are engulfing an ever increasing 
proportion of the child population of the 
world and are altering the psychic structure 
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of the child in unpredictable ways. The di- 
mensions of aggression which are being 
nurtured in these early experiences are un- 
known quantities which will inevitably force 
their own day of reckoning. Subtle changes 
in the emotional organization of children 
bring about steady and almost impercepti- 
ble changes in the course of the future of 
mankind. They are like psychological time 
bombs which are set to explode twenty 
years after the mechanism is primed; yet the 
sound of the ticking has not alarmed us. 

There are many hazards and obstacles in 
the study of patterns of child-rearing other 
than that of the traditional family circle in 
Western society, but the need for such ex- 
ploratory work was never greater. In terms 
of the resolution of human conflict, it is 
later than we think. 
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Founded in 1952 for exploratory discussion of economic development and 
cultural change with articles mainly devoted to analysis of problems in 
lesser developed countries. Edited by Bert Hoselitz. 


Some random titles: “Economic Growth Under Centralized and Decen- 
tralized Planning in Jugoslavia,” Rudolf Bicanic, University of Zagreb; 
“The Mediating Role of the Trade Union,” Asoka Mehta, Bombay; “So- 
ciological Aspects of the Economic Adaptation of Oriental Immigrants in 
Israel: A Case Study in the Problem of Modernization,” S. N. Eisenstadt; 
“Ideologies of Delayed Industrialization,” Mary Matossian. 


Quarterly. One year, $5.00 


THE JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Founded in 1946. A discussion of higher education. Emphasizes develop- 
ment for life, freedom, and democratic citizenship in high school and 
college. Articles cover all phases of the learning process. Edited by Knox 
Hill. 


Some random titles: “Can Education Save Our Souls?”, M. Mujeeb; “In- 
quiry and the Reading Process,” Joseph J. Schwab; “The Higher Learning 
in Puerto Rico,” Richard M. Morse; “Toward Agreement on Cultural 
Essentials,” Howard Lee Nostrand; “Poetic Inference: A Lecture to Be- 
ginning Students,” Homer Goldberg; “Philosophy and the Curriculum of 
a University,” Paul Weiss; “Literary Criticism, History, and Teaching,” 
Norman Maclean. 


Quarterly. One year, $5.00 
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